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Francis Patrick Kenrick certainly had a remarkable career. 
Born in Dublin in 1797, he early showed signs of great personal 
holiness as well as of singular ability in the schools. On arriving 
in America, he taught theology at Bardstown Seminary for nine 
years, and soon became known as a scholar and a preacher. At 
the First Provincial Council of Baltimore held in 1829, he acted 
as theologian for Bishop Flaget. During the sessions of the 
Council he was named Coadjutor in the See of Philadelphia, and 
was consecrated under the title of Bishop of Arath im partibus 
infidelium on June 6, 1833. In Philadelphia he did wonderful 
work, especially during an outbreak of cholera. In 1833 the Sec- 
ond Provincial Synod of Baltimore declared that Dr. Kenrick had 
full jurisdiction in the Diocese of Philadelphia, though he only 
succeeded to the See in 1842. It is significant that, whereas when 
he came to act as Coadjutor there were only 4 churches and 10 
priests in Philadelphia, he left 95 churches and 101 priests there 
on his departure. In 1851 he was named Archbishop of Balti- 
more, and when two years later it was decided to hold the great 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, the Holy See designated Arch- 
bishop Kenrick as Apostolic Delegate, in which capacity he 
formally opened the Council. He died in 1863. 

Here, however, we are concerned solely with the literary side 
of Dr. Kenrick’s life, more especially with his work on the Bible, 
which has, we fancy, been unduly neglected. His earlier works 
were purely theological and apologetical. When, in 1836, an 
Anglican bishop, John Henry Hopkins, thought fit to attack the 
Catholic Hierarchy, Dr. Kenrick replied with “The Primacy of 
the Apostolic See Vindicated,’’ and afterwards expanded this 
pamphlet into a fuller treatise under the same title. In 1858 
appeared his ‘“‘Theologia Dogmatica” in two volumes, and 
in 1860 his ‘‘Theologia Moralis” in two volumes. During the 
whole of his life, however, he devoted his spare time to a really 
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profound study of the Bible with a view to producing a fresh 
‘English translation. To grasp the real significance of this, we 
must glance at the peculiarly interesting series of enactments and 
discussions in the course of the various Synods held at Baltimore, 
more particularly during the Provincial Council of 1829. We 
give the documents in chronological order. 


Various Synods on the Revision of the Douay Version, 
1791-1869 


(a) In 1791 Bishop John Carroll held a Diocesan Synod at 
Baltimore, and later, when he became Archbishop, he held a 
Synod with his suffragans in 1810. The Statutes of the former 
Synod and some of the Articles of the latter are combined in the 
account published. The third of these Articles runs: 


“The version of the Old and the New Testament, commonly known 
as the Douay Bible, is to be used as it stands, and its text is to be 
copied when any portion of Holy Scripture is quoted in prayer manu- 
als or other pious books. No other version made by private in- 
dividuals is to be used instead.’’? 


(b) The First Provincial Council (strictly so-called) was held 
in 1829 under the Presidency of Archbishop Whitfield, who had 
succeeded to the See in the previous year. The five suffragan 
Bishops present were Flaget of Bardstown, England of Charleston, 
Edward Fenwick of Cincinnati, Rosati of St. Louis, and Benedict 
Fenwick of Boston. Bishop Flaget took Dr. Kenrick with him 
as his theologian. The Ninth Decree runs: 


“Since faithful guardianship of the Holy Scriptures entrusted by 
Christ to His Church calls for strenuous efforts on the part of the 
Bishops to prevent the Word of God from coming into the hands of 
the faithful in a corrupted form, whether through human fraud or 
carelessness, we exhort all those who have the care of souls in this 
Province to be particularly careful in the observance of all the De- 
crees of the Council of Trent on this very important point, as well 
as of those laid down by the Supreme Pontiffs, more especially by 
Leo XII and Pius VIII in their Encyclical Letters, as also by Arch- 
bishop Carroll of Baltimore with the Bishops of this Province as- 
sembled in Council here in 1810. They must, therefore, keep from 
their flocks versions of Holy Scripture adulterated by non-Catholic 
translators; the only versions and editions of the Bible from which 
they are to derive food for their souls are such as have been formally 
approved. 

1“Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum Recentiorum” in Collectio Lacensis 
(Freiburg in B., 1875), pp. 1-8. 

Ibid. (p. 8): ‘‘Versio veteris et novi Testamenti, vulgo vocata Doway Bible, ad 

verbum adhibenda est et transcribenda, quotiescunque pars aliqua Scripture sacre 


inseritur in manualibus precum, aliisque pietatis libris; nec ulla alia versio adhibenda 
est, a quolibet privato homine facta.”’ 
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“‘We therefore declare that the Douay Version, which is received 
in all churches where English is the language of the faithful and 
which our Predecessors rightly made the normal version for them to 
use, must by all means be retained. 

“With this end in view the Bishops undertake to see that all edi- 
tions of the Douay Version of the Old and the New Testament shall 
be corrected as carefully as possible, the standard to be the best edi- 
tion available and chosen as such by the Bishops. Notes based on 
the Fathers of the Church and on the works of Catholic commenta- 
tors on the Bible will be added.’’* 


As originally drafted, this Ninth Decree‘ had contained a state- 
ment to the effect that the Douay Version had received some sort 
of Approbation from the Holy See. Propaganda demurred to 
this, and decided that the words “fortified with the Approbation 
of the Holy See’”’ should be omitted: 


“For careful investigation shows that this version never received 
any such Approbation. This mistaken notion is probably due to a 
confusion over the Apostolic Brief of Pope Pius VI in favor of Martini, 
the Archbishop of Florence, a Brief which will be found in the edi- 
tion of the Douay Version published at Birmingham in 1815. But, as 
a matter of fact, the said Brief is only referred to in the above- 
mentioned edition as showing that the Apostolic See was not in 
general opposed to vernacular versions of the Bible, provided they 
were correctly made and due conditions observed. Nor does the 
Pope refer in the said Brief to the Douay Version, but only to the 
Italian Version by Martini. 

“Further, with regard to the new edition of the Douay Bible 
which the Bishops assembled at Baltimore urge should be made as 
correct as possible in future, this Congregation hopes that the 
prescriptions contained in the Fourth Rule of the Index of the Coun- 
cil of Trent will be observed, namely, that such versions should be 
provided with Notes drawn from the Fathers of the Church and 
learned Catholic writers.’’® 


Meanwhile, in 1855, the Second Synod of Westminster was also 
preoccupied with the problem of producing a better version of 
the Douay Bible than that then current. Discussion on the sub- 
ject resulted in the formulation of the following Decree: 


“With a view to the speedy production of an accurate version of 
the Bible translated into English from the Vulgate Latin Version, the 
Fathers decided that the Cardinal Archbishop should entrust the 
preparation of such an edition to competent persons to be chosen by 
himself. The Rules laid down by the Congregation of the Index on 
the point as regards revision of the work and the Notes drawn from 


3 Provincial Council of Baltimore, 1829, Decree IX, in Lacensis, p. 28. 
4 Lacensis, p. 28. 5 Jbid., p. 23. 
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the Fathers of the Church and from Catholic commentators, as well 
as the requisite Approbations and permissions to read it, must of 
course be observed.’”® 


(d) Three years later, when the Ninth Provincial Synod of 
Baltimore was held in 1858, in the course of the Seventh Private 
Congregation Dr. McGill, Bishop of Richmond, asked the Arch- 
bishop, Dr. Kenrick, to withdraw for a space, as the Congrega- 
tion wished to discuss something that concerned himself. On the 
Archbishop’s withdrawal, 


“all the Fathers present expressed very freely their views on the sub- 
ject of the proposed corrected English Version to be made from the 
Vulgate Bible. They gave special praise to the version prepared by 
the Archbishop, a great portion of which had already been pub- 
lished, and it was unanimously agreed that from it a version should 
be produced adapted to common use. Since, however, it was a mat- 
ter of general knowledge that the English Bishops had already ar- 
ranged for the preparation of a corrected version to be made by the 
Very Rev. Dr. John Henry Newman, the Fathers’ wish was that 
these two men should combine their forces and preparatory work, 
and thus produce a single version which would suffice for the United 
States as well as for England. Further, with a view to securing the 
blessing and approval of the Apostolic See and the coéperation of 
other Bishops in districts where English was spoken, the Bishops of 
Richmond, Charleston and Danby were commissioned to confer 
with the aforementioned Prelates (Archbishop Kenrick and Dr. 
Newman) and to endeavor to secure the realisation of the project, 
acting in the name of the present Synod.” 


This was then communicated to the Archbishop who, while 
agreeing with the decision, declared that, though it had never 
been his wish that the Synod should take such a step, he could 
only express his gratitude for what they had done.’ 

(e) The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore was held under 
the Presidency of Archbishop Spalding in 1866. In the Sixth 
Private Congregation the question of what edition of the English 
Version of the Bible should be accepted for use in the United 
States came up for discussion. When the Report was sent to the 
Congregation, they declined to discuss Clause 17 until a further 
report was sent in by those to whom the question had been com- 
mitted. When the meeting met again in the afternoon, Bishop 
Purcell of Cincinnati suggested that, as it was a question of 
choosing some English Version of the Bible, he would propose that 
that made by the late Archbishop Kenrick should be accepted, 


6 Lacensts, p. 984. 
7 Plenary Council of Baltimore, II, 1866, in Lacensis, p. 357. 
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with the addition of Challoner’s Notes, which should, however, 
be revised and corrected. Lavialle, Bishop of St. Louis, strongly 
objected to this proposal. It is not stated whether his objection 
concerned Kenrick’s text or Challoner’s Notes. Finally, after 
much discussion, Dr. Loughlin of Brooklyn and Dr. Bayley of 
Newark proposed that the whole of Clause 17 should be deleted.’ 
As this was done, we have no means now of knowing what pre- 
cisely was contained in this Clause 17. But Propaganda, in their 
remarks on the Acta, said amongst other things that, while agree- 
ing to the suppression of Clause 17, 


“yet considering the grave danger that might be incurred by Catho- 
lics in the States if they used versions of the Bible corrupted by here- 
tics, some revision of the Douay Version seems called for. And 
though the Holy See refrains from sanctioning such versions by any 
formal Approbation, Your Grace would be doing a very useful thing, 
something quite in accord with the decisions of the Council held at 
Baltimore in 1858, if theologians and Biblical experts were, while 
bearing in mind the precautions set out in the suppressed No. 17, to 
compare various editions of the Douay Bible as well as other Catholic 
versions—if such exist—with a view to preparing a corrected edition 
of the said Douay Version. For, if this corrected edition proved a 
success, there is reason for expecting that the Bishops of other dio- 
ceses would coéperate—at any rate by degrees; the result would 
then be that the proposals of the Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
that there should be one uniform version for the use of the faithful, 
would meet with approval.’’® 


The next Provincial Synod of Baltimore, held in 1869, had to 
decide how best to carry into effect the decisions arrived at during 
the previous Plenary Council and ratified by the Holy See. 
The Second Question on the Agenda ran: ‘What steps should we 
take to put into effect the suggestion made to us by Propaganda 
about the revision of the Douay Version?’’® It will be remem- 
bered that the Report of the theologians on the subject had been 
referred back to them during the sittings of the Second Plenary 
Council in 1866.'° The question was therefore re-opened in the 
Third Private Congregation of this Tenth Provincial Synod of 
Baltimore. 


“‘When the Secretary had read the second Report sent in by the 
theologians, Dr. McGill, Bishop of Richmond, proposed that the 
assembled Bishops should offer a prfze in money to any priest who 
should produce what in their judgment should prove to be the best 
revision of the Douay Version.” 


8 Ibid., p. 380. © Thid., p. 357. 
* Cfr. above; also Lacensis, p. 577, cfr. pp. 28, 380. 
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This proposal was, however, rejected by nine votes against four; 
whereupon Dr. Wood, Bishop of Philadelphia, suggested that 


“the Metropolitan should designate certain Bishops who should 
have authority to compare various editions of the Douay Bible, and 
who should, after collating the results with other printed versions 
current in the States, submit to the Metropolitan a statement on the 
variations, omissions, and mistakes in them. A corrected edition 
could then be printed which the Bishops could accept as theirs, 
while all other versions could be set on one side by the following 
Eleventh Provincial Council. Expenses could be met by means of 
collections authorized by the Bishops.” 


This was agreed to by the Congregation, though of the Bishops 
present Dr. McGill dissented, while Dr. Whelan of Vegilia and 
Dr. Michael Domenec of Pittsburgh were in favor. 


“Acting on this suggestion the Metropolitan designated two Com- 
mittees from among the Bishops, one for the Old Testament and one 
for the New. The President of the former was to be Dr. Wood of 
Philadelphia, with Drs. Becker of Wilmington and O’Hara of Scran- 
ton; while the President of the Committee for the latter was to be 
Dr. McGill, with Drs. Lynch of Charleston and Gibbons of Adramit- 
tio. These Committees were to send in a Report within two years’ 
time; indeed, it would be preferable if they could send in specimens 
of their work before that.’’™! 


Meanwhile in various countries a campaign against non- 
Catholic versions was being waged. The Council held at Port of 
Spain in 1854 declared that: “Bishops must see that Bibles cor- 
rupted by non-Catholics are not being used by their flocks. But 
English-speaking people can use the Douay Version, which several 
Bishops have recommended in their Dioceses.’’!? The same was 
enacted at the Fourth Synod of Quebec in 1868.'* The work of 
the Bible Societies, too, was causing anxiety, as appears from the 
declarations of the Synods of Quebec and Port of Spain already 
mentioned. Ireland in particular felt much alarm on this point 
as indicated by the Synods of Cashel in 185314 and of Thurles in 
1850." The same Synods, as well as the Second of Westminster 
of 1855," also insisted on the need of Notes, following in this re- 
spect the action of Baltimore in 1810.” The Fourth Synod of 
Quebec mentioned above had also laid down that: 


11 Thid., p. 586. 12 Thid., p. 1101. 
13 Tbid., p. 713. 14 Thid., p. 828. 
6 Ibid., p. 1302.  ™ Ibid., p. 984. 
1 Ibid., pp. 23, 28. 
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“Under the heading ‘prohibited books’ we must reckon all versions 
of the Bible made or edited by heretics; also vernacular versions 
made by Catholics but which have not received the Approbation of 
the Holy See, or which have been published without the Approbation 
of the Ordinary, or without Notes drawn from the Fathers of the 
Church or the writings of Catholic commentators.” 


Archbishop Kenrick’s Efforts to Carry Out 
the Wishes of the Hierarchy 

The preceding pages furnish summaries of the action of the 
various Synods with regard to a revision of the Douay-Rheims 
Version of the Bible. As we have seen, their declarations on the 
subject go back to 1791, six years before Dr. Kenrick was born. 
But it is a remarkable fact that none of the subsequent episcopal 
pronouncements touching the need of revision emanated from 
Kenrick himself; he seems to have preferred working to talking, 
and must have devoted most of his scanty leisure to forwarding a 
work which he and his colleagues felt to be of paramount necessity. 
Unfortunately, we are faced with a difficulty at the outset, for it 
is by no means easy to discover how much of the Bible Kenrick 
actually translated. It is generally supposed that he translated 
the whole Bible, and the words of the Seventh Private Congrega- 
tion held during the Ninth Provincial Synod of Baltimore in 
1858 would seem to suggest this; for there we read of “‘the ver- 
sion of Holy Scripture” which is to be chosen, and it is further 
stated that ‘‘a large portion (magna pars) of this has already been 
published by the Archbishop.”’ The Bishops then agreed, as we 
have seen, to make his version their official one, while suggesting 
that the Archbishop and Dr. Newman should collaborate." 
Dr. Kenrick himself refers to this decision of the Synod, adding: 
“My revision which was already completed in manuscript was 
approved, and I proceeded with the publication of the remaining 
volumes, the last of which was issued in September, 1860.”" We 
might be tempted to suppose that he there referred to the trans- 
lation of the New Testament only, were it not for his own state- 
ment in the ‘‘Preface’’ to the second edition of his version of the 
New Testament (1862), where he says that in 1849 he had pub- 
lished ‘‘a revision of the Rhemish Version of the Gospels,’’’ 
in 1851 “I completed the New Testament,’’” and in 1857 ‘‘the 

18 See above, and Lacensis, p. 174. 

“The Four Gospels. Translated from the Latin Vulgate, and diligently com- 
pared with the Original Greek Text, being a revision of the Rhemish translation, with 
Notes Critical and Explanatory.” By Francis Patrick Kenrick, Bishop of Philadel- 
oy Testament. Translated from the Latin Vulgate, and diligently com- 
pared with the Original Greek Text, with Notes Critical and Explanatory. ‘How 


shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation?’ Heb., ii. 3.’’ A second edition, 
“revised & corrected,’’ was published in one volume (Baltimore, 1862, pp. 861). 
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Psalms and Sapiential Books.’’*! Elsewhere he says that the 
Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda ‘‘acknowledged the receipt 
of a copy of the Pentateuch,” at the same time expressing the 
hope that I would ‘‘send him the continuation of your esteemed 
works on the Holy Scripture.” This version of the Pentateuch 
would seem to be that ‘last volume which was issued in Septem- 
ber, 1860,” for we know that the Pentateuch was published in 
that year. 

It is, as we have said, very difficult to get information on the 
subject of Dr. Kenrick’s Biblical work. Neither Hurter, in his 
“Biblical Nomenclator,’’ nor the ‘‘Catholic Encyclopedia”’ gives 
any details. Perhaps some priests in the United States may be 
able to inform me, and may even have copies of his Biblical works 
to spare. Even the British Museum is deficient in this respect. 

“The Four Gospels” (Dr. Kenrick’s first work on the revision) 
is dedicated ‘“To the Hierarchy of the United States assembled 
in the Seventh Provincial Council of Baltimore,’’ and his words 
are well worth quoting i extenso: 


Most Reverend and Right Reverend Colleagues: 

I venture to offer to the public a revised translation of the Four 
Gospels, with notes directed to remove the chief difficulties that may 
occur in their perusal. My object is not to substitute it in public use 
for the received version (that of Dr. Challoner), but to submit it 
to your mature judgement and correction, and in the meantime to 
facilitate the study of the life of our Divine Redeemer in its only 
authentic records. The annotations which I have added, are for the 
most part selected from the holy Fathers, although occasionally I 
have availed myself of the researches of modern writers, unhappily 
estranged from Catholic communion. I cannot hope that a work 
which demands so much erudition and such exercise of judgement, is 
in every respect faultless, but I offer it as earnest of my zeal for the 
correct understanding and devout study of the Sacred Scriptures. 
These have at all times been the subject of the meditation of the 
prelates of the Church, and of the clergy generally, whose duty and 
constant endeavor it has been to refresh the faithful with the living 
waters drawn from these fountains of salvation. 

With profound veneration and sincere attachment, I have the 
honor to remain, 

Your devoted brother in Christ, 
Francis Patrick Kenrick, 
Bishop of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1849. 
21 “The Psalms, Books of Wisdom (including Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, the Canti- 
cle of Canticles, and Ecclesiasticus). Translated from the Latin Vulgate, diligently 
compared with the Hebrew and Greek. Being a revised and corrected edition of the 


Douay Version’ (Baltimore, 1861). This he dedicated to Cardinal Wiseman in 
1857, though the volume was not published until 1861, four years later. 
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The following passage from his Preface will serve to show the 
spirit in which he worked: 


“In order to understand the precepts and doctrines which were 
delivered by Our Lord, we must bear in mind the circumstances in 
which He spoke, whether in private to His disciples or in public to 
the multitude; and compare the various statements of the Evangel- 
ists, who manifestly did not undertake to record His very words, 
so much as the substance of His instructions. 

‘(The Gospels] are the history of a God-man, who disclosed to His 
chosen disciples the secrets of His Eternal Father. They belong to 
the supernatural order: and where divine mysteries are in question, 
human reason must bow to authority. . . .Wherever a revealed mys- 
tery is in question—wherever the sense of a scriptural passage re- 
garding a divine doctrine or institution has been solemnly declared 
by the Church of God, which is the pillar and the ground of truth— 
it becomes enlightened reason to embrace the decision. The Scrip- 
ture otherwise becomes a labyrinth, from which there is no issue.”’ 


Like all the other Bishops, Dr. Kenrick was keenly alive to the 
deficiencies of the various printed editions of the Douay-Rheims 
Bible which passed for reproductions of Challoner’s revisions, but 
which, owing to a multitude of causes, differed considerably from 
all of them. He would have warmly endorsed Charles Butler’s 
statement that ‘‘a more correct version is perhaps the greatest 
spiritual want of the English Catholics.’’?? Indeed, as Kenrick 
remarks, ‘‘the text has been so changed that it is difficult to as- 
certain what may be considered a standard edition.”** Many 
years later he felt driven to the same conclusion: 


“From the many changes made in the various editions (of the 
Douay version), it has been found impracticable to point to a standard 
that might be in all things followed; so that although, since the Coun- 
cil which was held in 1829, not less perhaps than ten very large edi- 
tions have been issued with permission and approval, it has not been 
possible to secure their accuracy. . . .I present my work as a literary 
essay, rather than as a substitute for the Douay translation.’’** 


He rightly felt very much displeased with certain editions. Of 
the notorious one published in 1791 (and reproduced in 1794) he 
merely says: 


“A Dublin edition, with the sanction of Archbishop Troy, was is- 
sued by R. Cross in 1791. Rev. Bernard McMahon, in 1810, super- 


22 “Memoirs of English Catholics’ (3rd ed., 1822), p. 417. 
23 Preface to ‘‘The Four Gospels” (1849). 
34 General Introduction to ‘‘The Psalms and Sapiential Books’’ (1861). 
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intended another edition, in which serious typographical errors 
and some changes of the text were discovered. Similar liberties have 
been taken by other publishers, so that it is not easy always to de- 
termine the true reading: and grave omissions and mistakes occur 
in most editions, as far back as the Dublin edition of Reilly in 1794. 
A Dublin edition by Coyne, in 1816, contained the Rhemish Preface, 
which is put at the commencement of the Bible, and the Rhemish 
Annotations to the New Testament; but the text and also the Notes 
to the Old Testament are from the revision of Challoner. Archbishop 
Troy disavowed the Notes. 

“(These Rhemist Notes] which were directed against the errors 
then prevailing, have for the most part disappeared.’’?5 


There are some misstatements in the foregoing references to 
the edition of 1791.% Perhaps owing to the fact that he had not 
the necessary books at his disposal, Dr. Kenrick is curiously in- 
accurate in some of his dates. For example, he says that Dr. 
Nary’s version appeared in 1709 and was republished in 1717, 
whereas the correct dates are 1718 and 1719. Again, he speaks of 
Dr. Witham’s version ‘‘with learned notes, void of acrimony” 
as dating from 1736, whereas it was published in 1730, 1734 and 
1740. 

Dr. Kenrick seems to have been familiar with all three of 
Challoner’s early revisions of the New Testament, those of 1749, 
1750 and 1752; for he takes his renderings from all impartially. 
For example, Matt., vi. 9 (‘‘thus therefore shall you pray’’), xxi. 4 
(‘“‘when therefore the Lord’’), viii. 22 (‘‘they come to Bethsaida,” 
instead of “‘came’’), are renderings peculiar to Challoner’s first 
revision of 1749. Similarly, Matt., viii. 17 (‘“‘what was spoken 
by the Prophet,’’ instead of ‘‘by Isaias the Prophet,” 1749, or 
“‘by the Prophet Isaias,’”’ 1752), is peculiar to the second revision 
of 1750; the same is the case with Matt., xxiii. 29 (‘“‘therefore the 
Lord’’), xi. 29 (“I will also ask you one word’’), Luke, ii. 18 
(“all that heard wondered: and at those things’), John, v. 1 
(‘‘after these things was’). As a general rule, however, the rend- 
erings of the third revision are adhered to, though often enough 
Kenrick gives wholly independent renderings, for example, in 
Matt., ii. 1 (‘“‘when therefore Jesus’’), ix. 9 (‘‘rose up’’), Mark, ii. 
36 (‘‘food” for “‘meat” or “‘meats’’), ix. 11 (‘““He answering said 
to them’’), Luke, ix. 32 (‘‘awakening’’), xii. 29 (‘‘seek not what ye 
may eat’’), xxii. 64 (‘‘who it was’). Strangely enough, while 
constantly using the third revision he has failed to notice that the 
omission in Mark, viii. 6 (of the words: ‘‘and he commanded the 


% Preface to “The Four Gospels.” 
% See the present writer’s ‘History of the English Version of the New Testament 


First Published at Rheims in 1582” (1940). 
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people to sit down on the ground’’), was made good in that re- 
vision; Kenrick has omitted them with the two previous re- 
visions. In view of the foregoing facts, it is strange that in his 
“General Introduction to the Four Gospels’ he makes no refer- 
ence to the third revision, but only to the first and second. 

Similarly, in the first four chapters of St. Luke, out of forty-two 
passages six are independent renderings, six are those of 1752, 
twenty-two are those of the first two revisions (1749-1750), five 
are those of 1750-1752 as opposed to that of 1749; only in ii. 18, 
does he prefer a rendering peculiar to the second revision (1750). 
It is also very strange that Kenrick should have failed to realize 
the force of the imperfect tenses in Matt., xxv. 8, and Luke, v. 6, 
where the renderings should be ‘‘are going out’’ and “were break- 
ing.” 

In his ‘General Preface’ to his version of the Four Gospels 
Kenrick refers to the version by Dr. Lingard: 


“A few years ago, a new version of the Four Gospels, made directly 
from the Greek, with notes critical and explanatory, was published in 
England by a ‘Catholic,’ who is generally believed to be Dr. Lingard, 
the justly celebrated historian. I have freely availed myself of his 
labors, sometimes with special acknowledgement, in the present 
work, which differs from his in its plan and character. It does not 
depart so widely as his from the Rhemish version, and it contains a 
fair number of notes designed to remove, as far as in my power, every 
difficulty that might present itself to the reader. I offer it only asa 
literary essay, to aid students of theology, and the faithful generally 
in the study of the Gospels.” 


But Kenrick betrays no slavish dependence on Lingard: he 
does take over the word “‘repent”’ from him in Matt., ii. 4, and Mark, 
i. 15, where he has a full note on the subject; he adopts, too, ‘‘for 
their eyes were overpowered,” which is preferable to “heavy”’ in 
Matt., xxvi. 43; in xxv. 1, the words, ‘‘and the bride,’”’ though in 
the Textus Receptus and in the seven chief MSS. of the Vulgate 
as given in White (Editio minor, of the Vulgate), are almost cer- 
tainly not authentic. Yet, despite the weak MS. evidence quoted 
in support, Dr. Kenrick retains the words, saying: ‘I have bor- 
rowed the translation from a ‘Catholic’ in order to reconcile the 
Vulgate reading with the usage,” for, he adds, “‘it was customary 
for the attendants of the bride to go forth with her for a short dis- 
tance to meet the bridegroom.”” But when Lingard has in Luke, 
ii. 39, ‘‘according to the law of Moses,” instead of “‘of the Lord,” 

27 When publishing his completed New Testament in 1862, Kenrick refers to this 
version by Lingard as “‘a new and elegant version of the Four Gospels with a few but 


luminous notes. Taking him for my guide, I gave in 1849 a revision of the Rhemish 
yersion of the Gospels, the text of which I followed more closely.” 
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Kenrick says: “TI find no authority for this reading. Probably 
it was a mere oversight.’’ He endorses Lingard’s ‘‘descents’’ for 
“generations” in Matt., i. 17, also ‘‘more intensely” instead ‘‘the 
longer” in Luke, xxii. 43. 

Kenrick’s Notes are numerous, though he himself says that 
they are few. They are very simple as a rule, and of a most prac- 
tical character. His familiarity with the work done on the Greek 
text by such men as Scholz, Griesbach and Bloomfield is really 
remarkable. He quotes them freely, more especially when their 
conclusions support the text of the Vulgate. In the text of the 
New Testament, he nearly always uses capital letters for the 
pronouns when they refer to the Deity; the exception in Col., ii. 
15, is probably due to an oversight. 

We cannot afford space to quote largely from the Notes, though 
we should like to do so. Here, however, are several examples 
which will give an idea of their practical value. On the words, 
“This is the chalice, the new convenant in My Blood, which 
shall be shed for you”’ (Luke, xxii. 20), the note has: ‘The present 
participle is used in the Greek. The Latin interpreter had regard 
to the latitude in which the Hebrews use the tenses, and rendered 
it by the future, as referring to the effusion of the Blood of Christ 
on the cross.’’ In John, x. 8 (where Challoner reads: ‘All others, 
as many as have come. ..’’), Kenrick would like to read, ‘‘as many 
as have come before Me,” though he feels that the textual evidence 
is against him. The whole Note should be read, if only as serving 
to show his minute study of the textual evidence so far as it was 
then available to him. Another model Note is that on the proph- 
ecy of Isaias, ““Behold a virgin shall conceive,’’ as quoted by St. 
Matthew, i. 23. Kenrick renders ‘‘verily’’ for ‘‘Amen” through- 
out. 

Among other Notes one is particularly struck by those on the 
Baptist’s supposed doubts (Matt., xi. 3); on the “Satan” in 
Matt., xvi. 23; on Cyrinus in Luke, ii. 2; on the words, ‘‘They 
(Mary and Joseph) understood not the word that He spoke to 
them,”’ in Luke, ii. 50. 

Some of the renderings might be deemed questionable: for 
example, e.g., “through Him” in John, i. 3, 10, though grammati- 
cally correct; ‘‘became flesh” for ‘“‘was made’ in John, i. 14; 
“the impression of His substance” in Heb., i. 2; “they seek their 
country” in Heb., xi. 14. ‘‘Wary as serpents, guileless as doves” 
(Matt., x. 16) is good, but could one render ‘“‘guilefull as serpents, 
guileless as doves’’? 

Probably few would agree with Kenrick’s rendering of Christ’s 
words to His Mother in John, ii. 4, which have been so mishandled 
in various editions of the Rheims New Testament. The Rheims 
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translators gave: ‘What is to Me and to thee, woman?” (1582, 
1600, 1633); Challoner was content with a simple inversion: 
“Woman, what is to Me and to thee?’ (1749, 1750, 1752).* 
But in the edition of 1797 we find “‘it’” inserted: ‘‘What is zt to 
Me and to thee?”’ This recurs in the editions of 1804, 1812, 1814, 
1816, and 1825. At an even earlier date, in 1783 and 1791, had 
appeared the still less desirable: “What is that to Me and thee?” 
This rendering reappeared in 1803, 1810, and 1847, and in that is- 
sued with the approbation of the Archbishop of New York in 
1919, where the “Preface” commits itself to the very misleading 
statement that “‘the present edition is an accurate copy of the 
Rheims and Douay edition with Annotations by the learned Dr. 
Challoner.”” Dr. Lingard and Bishop Kenrick, following presum- 
ably Dr. Witham, give the very bald rendering: ‘What hast 
thou to do with Me?” Kendrick defended his rendering on the 
ground that the immediate context showed that Christ deprecated 
her interference in asking him to work a miracle ‘‘before the time 
had arrived for His public manifestation.” He felt that the ren- 
dering, ‘““What is to Me and to thee?” (1582), was “strictly 
literal, but scarcely intelligible,’ while the unfortunate insertion 
of “‘it’’ of the later emendations of Challoner’s edition—‘‘What is 
it to Me and to thee?” “‘as if Our Lord had said: ‘What matters 
it to us that they should be without wine?’—fails to express the 
meaning.’’ ‘‘[The Protestant version] ‘What have I to do with 
thee?’ implies a denial of all relationship to the Virgin, or at 
least of all solicitude to please her.’’*® This last rendering remains 
in the Revised Version of 1885, which has at least the merit of 
consistency, for it gives the same rendering wherever the phrase 
recurs (e.g., II Chron., xxxv. 21). The Greek phrase is so ren- 
dered in our Douay version of the last-named passage. 

Kenrick’s independent judgment appears in his rendering of 
the Greek word, peravocire: ‘‘Repent.”’ This, he says, ‘‘does 
not fully express the force of the original term. ‘Agite poeniten- 
tiam’ of the Vulgate is an elegant and precise version: but 
‘do penance,’ which literally corresponds to the Latin, is by usage 
determined to signify the practice of penitential works, rather than 
the exercise of the virtue itself. ‘Reform’ does not express the 
compunction of the mind, which is the precise force of the Greek 
term. I have retained the Rhemish translation in other places, 
where reference is made to external humiliation.”* On Apoc., 
ii. 21, he says: “I have alternately translated the Greek term 

% Also in 1772, 1813, 1815, 1818, 1825, 1826, 1834, 1838, 1839, 1846, 1851. 


29 See his Introduction to his ‘‘Translation of the Acts, Epistles and Apocalypse”’ 


(1851). 
*® Note on Matt., iii. 2, and Mark, i. 15. On the whole subject see A. H. Dicksen, 
“The New Testament Conception of ‘Metanoia’’’ (Washington, 1932). 
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‘repent’ and ‘do penance,’ holding both expressions to be equiva- 
lent, although modern usage refers the latter to external acts es- 
pecially.” 

Again, whilst insisting that all is inspired and canonical, Dr. 
Kenrick is not afraid to say, apropos of the Book of Proverbs: 


“This, however, does not imply that those verses or parts of sen- 
tences which are not in the Hebrew, but are borrowed from the 
Septuagint, must necessarily be regarded as appertaining to the 
sacred text. .. .It may be conjectured that some of them are a second 
translation of words already rendered, whilst others contain the 
glosses of some ancient commentator, transferred accidentally from 
the margin to the text. The Vulgate generally distinguishes them by 
leaving them unnumbered, or putting them by themselves, thus inti- 
mating that they are wanting in the Hebrew. It should be observed 
that the translation of St. Jerome from the Hebrew is given in the 
Vulgate, but with some additions and variations, occasioned by re- 
course to the Septuagint, or by the retention of some words or 
phrases from the very ancient Latin version, which was in use before 
the time of that illustrious interpreter.’’*! 


Such in brief was the work of one who was in every sense a 
pioneer, and who, despite innumerable distractions, succeeded in 
doing, and doing well, a splendid work. The man who ventures to 
present a fresh translation of the New Testament exposes him- 
self to the slings and arrows of everybody who has read the New 
Testament—and, alas, of too many who have never read it, or, 
if they have done so, have but the faintest idea of the work in- 
volved in a new version. Not all will agree with Dr. Kenrick’s 
renderings; none can fail to appreciate his most helpful Notes. 


*1[ntroduction to (his Version of) the Psalms and Sapiential Books. 








The Scriptural Preacher 
By THE RicuT Rev. Msecr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


It is wholly unlikely that my readers will misunderstand the 
title of the present paper as suggesting the possibility that a 
priest might preach a sermon out of consonance with the teach- 
ings of Holy Writ. But I recall having read somewhere an argu- 
ment to the effect that a sermon might be filled with quotations 
from the Scriptures and nevertheless be utterly unscriptural; 
whilst, on the other hand, a sermon might not contain a single 
word directly quoted from the Bible and still be a thoroughly 
Scriptural sermon. The argument was doubtless employed by 
some writer who considered the Scriptures as the only Rule of 
Faith, and for whom ‘‘Scriptural’’ meant religious truth, and 
“unscriptural’’ meant a distortion of religious truth. In ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’”’ Antonio answers Shylock’s ‘‘Scripture”’ 
by declaring that ‘‘the Devil can cite Scripture for his purpose,” 
doubtless having in mind Matt., iv.6. On the other hand, as New- 
man remarked in effect, what is not found in Holy Writ is not 
therefore ‘‘unscriptural,’’ that is, out of consonance with Scrip- 
ture. 

Our present business is concerned with Scripture as in itself 
extraordinarily helpful to a preacher in many ways, but as per- 
haps unhelpful to his listeners if it be not handled with some skill 
by the preacher. 

1’ 

One way in which Holy Writ can help a preacher is indicated by 
the Rev. Dr. Grimmelsman in his fairly extensive paper, published 
in the Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational Association 
(November, 1931), andentitled: ‘Holy Scripture in the Seminary 
and the Training of the Preacher” (pp. 731-743). He argues for 
close coéperation between the respective professors of Scripture 
and Homiletics. For my present purpose I select the pages dealing 
with the mere wording of Holy Writ—its plainness, its simplicity, 
its directness, its humor, its ‘“‘popularity’’ of style in general. A 
priest who has studied it diligently, even without the help of the 
professor of Sacred Scripture in class-work, can hardly fail to 
have acquired some of its powerful diction. 

Thus, at any rate, the question appears to be argued: ‘The 
study of Holy Writ should help young men to adopt correct 
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methods when writing and preaching sermons. What is the busi- 
ness of a preacher? To express great ideas well? Or must he not 
rather express great religious truths, great supernatural truths, 
extraordinarily well? Where can he find them so expressed if not 
in the inspired writings? There revelation is told and retold 
sincerely, directly, popularly, and, therefore, with telling force. 
The most effective writers in the English language, and in every 
greater European language spoken and written to-day, have 
taken more than one hint from Biblical literature. The most ef- 
fective speakers have learned the secret of their success from the 
Bible. The force of undisguised simplicity is the outstanding 
merit of Hebrew style, and is but one more illustration of a fa- 
miliar but often distasteful truth, that the discipline of stringent 
limitation is frequently the guarantee of no mean success. If the 
student would learn to write effectively, if later on he is to speak 
with authority, let Scripture models be his daily study (cfr. St. 
Jerome, cited in ‘Spiritus Paraclitus,’ Enchiridion, pp. 153-155). 
Let him keep them before his eyes always. Do not let him copy 
slavishly. Let him look at them. Let him learn from the inspired 
pages, not in order to imitate literally, but to adopt that he may 
then adapt, and in time create” (p. 732). I have ventured to itali- 
cize the words ‘‘directly” and “popularly” in the quoted argumen- 
tation. 

Our present-day limitations of time allotted to ordinary ser- 
mons demand directness in the handling of our theme—a sort of 
coming to close quarters, as it were, with our hearers, with quick- 
ness and dispatch. But this directness may seem to our hearers to 
be little more than Macbeth’s “sound and fury’’ outlook on life, 
unless we also use “popularity” in the wording of our preach- 
ments. To “sound and fury’’ Macbeth forthwith added the start- 
ling comment, “signifying nothing.” The swollen language we 
are unconsciously accustomed to by our Latinistic training in the 
seminary may indeed signify nothing to most of our hearers. 
They are accustomed to the direct, quickly and simply stated 
news items of their daily newspapers, and probably skip the edi- 
torial pages so largely given over to somewhat grandiose verbiage 
and difficult argumentation. 

Let me quote further from the Bulletin’s discussion of truly 
Scriptural preaching: ‘Effective preaching should be the stu- 
dent’s first endeavor. However, when striving to preach effec- 
tively he must show good taste. Thus, the Bible is effective with- 
out conscious striving after effect. There is little ‘fine writing’ in 
its pages. It is too sincere for that. Genuine humor occurs in 
passages of Holy Writ, but less wit. Laughter, but no levity. 
It is serious throughout, and, therefore, men take it seriously. 
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But mere seriousness is not greatness. Unsettled minds can be in 
dead earnest about everything, about trifles and scruples. The 
Bible is serious about great and lasting values. Two classes of 
bad preachers the man who uses Scripture should manage to es- 
cape. One of these has a voice and words, but nothing besides; 
the other presents matter in a dry, abstract way, that is impotent 
either to teach or to move.” 

Perhaps a feeling of charity caused this writer to pass over, 
without other comment than an allusion to “‘trashy’’ sermons to 
be found in some published books of our own modern times, the 
first of his two classes, namely, the preachers having nothing more 
than ‘‘a voice and words.” Alluding to the second class, he 
justly remarks: ‘“The very necessary and thorough study of 
theology in a systematic, scientific, and, therefore, technical 
way, will cause the student to speak like an erudite man, in terms 
foreign or, at least, less closely related to life. People will fail 
to grasp his meaning. His simplest instructions will escape many 
of his hearers, educated though they may be in everything except 
theology. The Bible is a great antidote for this dry and learned 
style. The Hebrew of old thought simple thoughts and used a 
medium of expression that was quite restricted. Hence, in his 
writings he reduced abstractions to concrete terms, the invisible 
became visible, the lifeless lived again, the dull and obscure was 
graphic, theory an application, general truths particular exam- 
ples. His writings can be followed easily by the average man. He 
is understood and appreciated. Holy Writ teaches the preacher 
to make all life, all history, serve its religious, its supernatural 
purpose. .. .And thus, though dealing with the realm of the spirit 
and the unseen, the Bible talks religion like all men are accus- 
tomed to talk about what happens to them day by day.” 

These extracts may serve to illustrate one phase of what can be 
understood in my title, ‘“The Scriptural Preacher.’’ Sacred Writ 
can be extraordinarily helpful to a preacher who has really learned 
the lesson of its ‘‘style’’ with thoroughness and deep appreciation. 

In general, it would appear that, while the higher values of 
studious familiarity with Scripture are of wonderful importance to 
a preacher, the comparatively humble matter of his style of pres- 
entation is nevertheless of obvious importance if he is to make 
those higher values intelligible to his hearers. This matter of the 
preaching style to be gained from great familiarity with Holy 
Writ is accordingly noted by Pope Leo XIII in his thought con- 
cerning “‘persuasive’” eloquence: ‘““The peculiar and special vir- 
tue of the Scriptures, proceeding from the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, adds authority to the sacred orator, confers on him 
an apostolic freedom of speech, and grants him a nervous and 
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persuasive eloquence. Whoever brings to his preaching that 
spirit and strength of the Divine Word, speaks not in word only, 
but in power and the Holy Ghost and much fullness” (italics 
mine). 

While an earnest perusal of Holy Writ is thus splendidly helpful 
to the preacher in various ways, it is quite possible, on the other 
hand, that a hasty and correspondingly unintelligent reading of 
the Sacred Scriptures—which only faintly can recall, not alone 
the words, but even the inner spirit of those truly inspired writ- 
ings—may prove harmful to the preacher in various ways. He is 
apt to forget the need of his congregation for that simplicity of 
thought and that directness and plainness of wording which would 
make the Divine Message both intelligible and agreeable to or- 
dinary folk. Ignoring the need for easily understood phrase- 
ology, he may cumber his sermon with high-flown verbiage. We 
may now consider this danger in slight detail. 


II 


Perhaps I took an overly sanguine view of the case in stating 
above that a longtime student of the Scriptures could hardly fail 
to be drawn to an imitation of the plain, direct, simple and power- 
ful diction of Holy Writ. I have elsewhere given fairly large 
space to a consideration of the case of Father Appleton, whose 
work entitled ‘““An Analysis or Familiar Explanation of the Gos- 
pels as Read at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass on the Different 
Sundays and Festivals throughout the Year’? was published 
(1853) after his death. He has of course long since passed beyond 
all regard for earth’s praise or blame. His labors undergone in 
writing such a large volume (488 large pages) indicate his pastoral 
zeal without further comment. Nevertheless, in this instance his 
zeal can properly be regarded as a mistaken one, because the 
wording of his Scriptural texts must assuredly have been easier 
for his flock to understand than is the ponderous diction he em- 
ployed in his “Familiar Explanation.” At the risk of illustrative 
repetition, it may be desirable to quote slightly. 

Consider, for instance, the plainness, the brevity, the simplicity 
of the Gospel text: ‘See the fig-tree and all the trees: when they 
now shoot forth their fruit, you know that summer is nigh.”’ 
Could even a little child fail to understand the words or to imagine 
the picture thus drawn by the words? On the other hand, could 
even a slight proportion of the grown folk quite grasp the meaning 
of the words I shall ztalicize in Fr. Appleton’s “Familiar Ex- 
planation”? What was so brief, so plain, in the Gospel text is 
now transmogrified into the following: ‘As if He had said: 
‘When, in the revolving course of the seasons, you perceive the vege- 
table creation assuming activity, and the plants of different kinds 
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preparing for their future produce, you are sensible by experience 
that the time of summer is approaching.’”” Again we read a text 
which no most highly qualified professor of English could make 
plainer, briefer, simpler: ‘“Then Jesus said: ‘Make the men sit 
down.’” This text receives the following “Familiar Explanation”’: 
“Our Saviour, upon this, bids His disciples apprise the people 
that He wished them to sit down.” The italics in both of these 
quotations are, of course, my own; but the wording has not been 
changed. 

Has the style thus illustrated quite gone out of fashion in all 
places? Who shall say? The comment I venture to make is that 
there ought to be an explicit understanding between the respec- 
tive professors of Scripture and Homiletics in the seminaries to 
correct forthwith, and fervently to denounce to any student guilty 
of even a slight tendency to swollen verbiage, each cropping up of 
such verbiage either in the papers handed in or in the replies made 
to questions in the classrooms. Of course, the suggested denuncia- 
tions will be made privately to each student thus affected; but 
there might well be many a general instruction to the students 
to aim definitely at plainness and simplicity of diction in every 
classroom. The students could thus be warned against carrying 
into their familiar meetings with the laity the necessarily Latinis- 
tic terminology of their scientifically worded textbooks. And the 
students could be further advised that such self-discipline would 
be a splendid preparation for their careers as the future teachers 
of the laity from both the pulpit of the church and the platform of 
the parish schoolroom. One may fairly surmise that such warn- 
ings had never been administered to Fr. Appleton. Perhaps he 
modestly congratulated himself on being a truly ‘Scriptural 
Preacher.” 

While attempts at “fine writing’’ may consume too much time 
both of the preacher and of his admiring hearers, the ‘‘dry-as- 
dust’”’ type of preacher may succeed only in wearying his flock to 
the point of mental numbness. In respect of Scriptural preaching, 
this type of sermon may confuse the hearers by too easy an as- 
sumption that they are already aware of the background fur- 
nished by the Bible for the particular theme of the preacher. 
Thus, for instance, I have heard of a sermon preached on Easter 
by a most scholarly priest who spent part of his time, not in de- 
scribing the spiritual joys of the greatest Feast of the Church 
Year, but in an intricate and learned discussion of the identities 
of the two Marys referred to in the Gospel. It may be that even 
my informant (who was one of the ministers at the Solemn Mass) 
failed to appreciate the learned points made by the preacher. 
It is fair to assume that the congregation was left in a state of 
hopeless bewilderment. 
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III 


Catholic preaching is peculiarly ‘“‘Scriptural’’ inasmuch as it is 
almost exclusively based on the Gospels and Epistles of the 
Church Year. It leaves contentiousness to such rare—and now 
virtually outmoded—occurrences as were exemplified in the fa- 
mous ‘‘Pope and Maguire’ and ‘Hughes and Breckinridge” con- 
troversies. Meanwhile, it uses Holy Writ either to enforce a doc- 
trinal point by authoritative texts or to illustrate a moral objec- 
tive. In delivering a portion of the Divine Message to a believing 
congregation it feels no need to argue in the fashion of a political 
forum. It thus meets the requirement stated by Newman, whilst 
as yet an Anglican, in his ‘“Verses on Various Occasions.”” New- 
man sang of the Apostles: 


They argued not, but preached; and conscience did the rest. 


My mind hereupon reverts to the title (““God’s Word through 
Preaching’’) given by the Rev. Dr. John Hall to his ‘Yale Lec- 
tures on Preaching” in the year 1875. He was an Irish Presby- 
terian preacher who, coming to America, became pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York City. He was 
lauded to the skies by Wilkinson in his ‘‘Modern Masters of Pulpit 
Discourse’ (New York City, 1905, pp. 327-340). Wilkinson, 
however, gives no illustration of Hall’s preaching, but we can fairly 
surmise that the repeatedly harsh and contentious attacks on 
Catholic faith and preaching found in his Yale Lectures featured 
also his own pastoral preaching. To me his Lectures are a valu- 
able historical monument to the misapprehension of Sacred Scrip- 
ture on the part of its professed expounder. To him, “Scripture’”’ 
was the be-all and the end-all of things. Curiously, withal, the 
most famous of the Scriptural texts he quotes is both guoted and 
interpreted wrongly (cfr. p. 192)—quite a comical comment on 
what Holy Writ can do to a violently prejudiced mind. For my 
present concern, however, this fact suggests three cautions with 
respect to Scriptural quotations—cautions which may be worth 
noting here: 

(a) Quote the Scripture Exactly —An amusing illustration of 
carelessness in this respect is to be found in Dr. Hall’s volume. 
He is very severe on the Schoolmen here: 


“With the growth of superstition, the Aristotelian method was 
resumed, and we get to the elaborate trifling of the Schoolmen, whose 
theology resembled, in subtlety and in want of foundation, the Greek 
philosophy. The Reformation broke up these card-board castles 
that men had constructed, and sent men after the fashion of Augus- 
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tine to the great mass of data in the Scriptures. Bacon’s inductive 
method set men to the study of nature. ... 

“Now we want this Baconian method applied to Bible-study. 
What facts are in nature, . . .Bible texts are to the theologian. These 
we sift, examine, analyze, classify. . . .But working on this plan with 
. the modesty of true science, intensified because we are dealing with 
; the declarations of the living God, we go from strength to strength, 
every conquest we make being assured, and every trophy we take 
having inscribed on it: ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
Thy name be the glory’ ” (pp. 191-192). 


——’ SF We 


= ’ 


This was Dr. Hall, lecturing to the faculty and students of the 
Theological Department of Yale College in the year 1875. His 
hearers must sift, examine, analyze, classify Bible texts. Now, it 
so happened that in England a series of ‘“Homiletical and Pastoral 
Lectures’ delivered at various times between 1874 and 1879 
was published in 1880 in New York. Whether or not Dr. Hall’s 
Lectures of 1875 had reached England before Dr. Perowne de- 
livered his lecture on “‘Texts: Their Interpretation, Misinterpre- 
tation, and Misapplication,”’ I do not know (his lecture appears 
in the first half of the volume issued in 1880). At any rate, this 
Anglican scholar remarks (pp. 248-249): 


“How often, again, are the words of the Psalmist, ‘Not unto us, O 
Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name give glory,’ employed as an 
ascription of praise, not only in the Non nobis, Domine, of the mu- 
sician, but in the more sober discourse of the preacher! Not uncom- 
monly, too, a word is changed in the quotation, the memory aiding 
and abetting by its inaccuracy the misconception of the mind: 
‘Not unto us, O Lord,’ so it runs, ‘be (instead of ‘give’) the praise.’ 
Whereas, in the Psalmist’s use of them, the words are an earnest 
prayer for help, and that prayer urged not on the plea of our merit, 
but of God’s mere mercy and of the honor of His name. 

“*Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name give 
glory, for Thy mercy, and for Thy truth’s sake. Wherefore should 
the heathen say: Where is now their God?’ (Ps. exv. 1, 2).” 


If my readers will turn to the misquotation of the famous 
Bible text by Dr. Hall, they will perceive the humor latent in his 
words, “‘sift, examine, analyze, classify.”” Assuredly, before doing 
these four things implied by his Baconian method, he ought to 
have got the words “‘straight,”’ and not have replaced the correct 
word “‘give” by his own word “‘be.”’ 

(b) Interpret the Scriptures Correctly—Dr. Hall interpreted 
the words he quoted as a shout of triumph by Israel instead of 
Israel’s prayer for help. This misunderstanding of the text is 
corrected by Dr. Perowne’s comment. Our Vulgate places the 
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two verses as nos. 9 and 10 of Ps. cxiii. In ‘The Psalms Explained 
for Priests and Students” (New York City, 1929), Frs. Callan and 
McHugh give the Latin text, an English parallel paraphrase, and 
two footnotes (9 and 10) giving us the correct interpretation (p. 
409). 

(c) Ascribe a Bible Text to the Correct Source-—Curious mis- 
takes occur here in preachments that have come under my eyes. 
For the New Testament, we have the admirable ‘‘Verbal Concord- 
ance to the New Testament (Rheims Version)’ by Fr. Newton 
Thompson (Baltimore, 1928). Dr. Thompson undertook the 
great task of a similar work covering the Old Testament, but I do 
not know how far he has gone in it. One might indeed plausibly 
argue that, inasmuch as all of the Bible is divinely inspired, it 
matters little to whom one should ascribe a text. Nevertheless, 
it does appear highly improper to ascribe words uttered by Our 
Saviour to one of the Apostles or Evangelists, or vice versa, or toa 
divinely inspired narrator an expression which is merely quoted by 
him. But, again, people are apt—justly enough—to reverence 
the learning as well as the authority of a preacher or a writer on 
religious topics, and may be much puzzled to find one preacher 
or writer awarding even an uninspired text (such, for instance, as 
“The priest is another Christ’’) to St. Laurence Justinian, whilst 
other priests ascribe the same words variously to St. Bernard, to 
St. Ambrose, or to St. Chrysostom. Whensoever (such as in the 
case just illustrated) adhuc sub judice lis est, we could use some 
such vague formula as: ‘““The Fathers assure us, in various ways, 
that a priest is another Christ’ (omitting marks of quotation!). 
In similar fashion, a preacher who has not leisure to consult any 
such work as that of Dr. Thompson could simply ascribe a text 
(whose authorship he cannot recall) to ‘‘the Scriptures.’’ But in 
order not to face the same difficulty in future, it would seem de- 
sirable, after having preached, to note the text and its author ina 
preacher’s book of Memoranda. The mere writing down of text 
and authorship would probably assure a certain memory there- 
after. 








The Nesqually Presumption Still Stands 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


In the November issue of this REview I am charged with com- 
mitting several canonical errors, and a praiseworthy attempt is 
made to substantiate the charges. The specific charges are that, 
in attempting to show in the August issue how a divorced con- 
vert might be given conjugal liberty, I appear (1) to distort com- 
pletely the principles of canonical procedure; (2) to invert the 
presumptions of law; and (3) to permit even the dissolution of a 
presumptively sacramental bond of marriage by the local Or- 
dinary or his delegate after only an extrajudicial investigation. I 
admit the third charge; and if the reasons I am going to submit 
for holding my opinion are as solid as I think them to be, then 
charges one and two will fall because they will be found to be 
without real prop or support. 

I do not at all regret that Dr. Kelly has challenged this conten- 
tion of mine; for if it is false, then the quicker it is shown to be 
so, the better. Yet, when I first put that contention in print in 
the pages of this REviEw for December, 1938, at a time when the 
channels of free foreign communication were still open, no excep- 
tion was taken to my contention, as far as I know, by any Euro- 
pean canonist. And the only reaction I got from Western Hem- 
isphere canonists was one query, asking my reasons for holding 
that an extrajudicial process would suffice. But this, of course, 
is no indication that Dr. Kelly’s objection is not well taken; for 
what is passed over by experienced canonists may possibly be 
discovered by younger canonists just starting to play the fascinat- 
ing game of scientifically applying juridical principles to facts. 

Nor do I demur to most of the things Dr. Kelly rehearses about 
the strict canonical process and about presumptions of any or all 
categories. However, I do enter a non seguitur plea; for if the 
Holy See has set up an exceptional procedure for divorced con- 
verts, then it is idle to object that this procedure is not that of the 
Code. To allege that the formal Code procedure must be used 
in all cases of nullity in sacramental or presumptively sacramental 
marriages, is begging the question. For the Code does not abro- 
gate previous law and jurisprudence that is merely apart from 
its prescriptions, not against them.' Besides, the Code has a vast 

1 In confirmation of this statement I cite two references from the recent Instruc- 
tion on ascertaining conjugal freedom (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXIII, p. 302, § 3). That 


Instruction names two documents as especially giving the Chuch’s law on canonical 
causes for dispensations. One is the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Pro- 
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field of implied law. In this very matter an explicit exception is 
made to the formal and the summary marriage process under the 
Code by Canon 1555, § 1. Here the Code itself declares that the 
Holy Office follows its own procedure, and prescribes the pro- 
cedure that inferior tribunals must follow in causes pertaining to the 
jurisdiction of that august Congregation. And this is precisely 
what we are now dealing with. For from the Bosnia Response of 
December 2, 1680, to the Nesqually Instruction of 1877, the Holy 
Office had been pointing out to the Ordinaries of missionary lands 
how they were to treat divorced converts, whether baptized or 
unbaptized. The Nesqually Instruction summarizes the sub- 
stance of previous rulings, adding a new application of a principle 
already widely applied. But before going into this point, it will 
be quite clarifying to cite an example of exceptional procedure 
that since the Code has been passed upon as still operative. This 
example cannot be disputed, and its consideration will elucidate 
the whole subject under discussion. It is an exact parallel. I 
refer to the procedure for establishing presumptive death. 

Up to the year 1868, when a married person had become sepa- 
rated from his partner and when the actual death of that absent 
person could not be proved by positive and certain arguments, 
there was nothing that local authorities could do for the relief of 
the distressed ‘‘grass’’ widow or widower. For marriage was in 
possession, and it continued to remain in possession until it could 
be shown beyond all reasonable doubt that it had been dissolved 
by death. In Instructions previous to 1868 the Holy Office had 
held out hope of relief, even if facts were wanting or insufficient; 
because then, if the whole case were written up and sent to Rome, 
a favorable decision might be reached upon indirect or circum- 
stantial evidence, and the distressed person allowed to marry 
again. For some time previous to 1868 these cases had begun 
multiplying. So, in that year the Holy Office authorized local 
church authorities to pass upon the presumptive death of an ab- 
sent partner, if an investigation had first exhausted all means of 
procuring direct evidence, and if certain guiding circumstances 
were found to be present, such as long absence and indications 
that only supposed death could explain with any degree of general 
probability—or, to put it otherwise, that the absent person was 
proved dead by circumstantial evidence, a proof that left much to 
be desired in any particular case, but still a proof that in the 
generality of cases would be corroborated by time. In view of 


paganda of May 9, 1877. The other is that of the same Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments, of August 1, 1931. This latter (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, p. 414, §1) declares 
that the Autograph Letter of Pope Gregory XVI of November 22, 1836, is still the 
law on the particular subject treated. Finally, the 1941 Instruction insists (ibid., 
XXXIII, p. 309, note 3) that in cases involving the privilegium fidei (the very sub- 
ject of our discussion) the “prescripta S. C. S. Officii” be also observed. 
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the increase of travel to the ends of the earth and of the relatively 
large number of persons desiring a pronouncement of conjugal 
liberty based upon circumstantial evidence, the Holy Office in 
that year of 1868 showed itself most understanding by allowing 
the declaration of presumptive death to be made at home with 
all the dispatch that the matter permitted of, instead of piling 
up these cases in Rome and thus discouraging from the outset 
many a timid party from trying at all. Doubtful cases had still 
to be sent to Rome for decision—but cases that were doubtful 
from the standpoint of circumstantial evidence alone, not as 
formerly every case wherein death was not actually certain. 

That procedure of presumptive death was used up to the Code; 
it has been used since the Code also. After the Messina earth- 
quake in 1908 the Holy Office sent instructions to the Ordinary 
of that ill-fated city on how to gather juridical data of persons 
lost in the disaster, and on how to act later in regard to the mar- 
riages of survivors whose married partners were believed to have 
perished in the earthquake. On that occasion the Holy Office 
cited recent cases settled by circumstantial evidence, and went on 
to call particular attention to the 1868 Instruction as the approved 
method of arriving at certitude in the matter of actual or pre- 
sumptive death; and it appended a verbatim transcript of that 
1868 Instruction (Acta Apost. Sedis, II, 198). Then scarcely 
had the Code gone into effect when a Spanish Ordinary made a 
query about the wife of an absent husband who desired to marry 
the man she was then living with. The Holy Office answered 
by ordering the canonical investigation to be completed along 
the lines of the 1868 Instruction; and then if the Ordinary was 
not able to reach a decision of presumptive death, he was to for- 
ward all the information gathered to Rome. The Ordinary ac- 
tually submitted the information to Rome, and on November 18, 
1920, the Holy Office replied that the woman might marry again. 
Most readers will wonder why the Bishop hesitated to declare the 
absent man presumptively dead, for the evidence easily measures 
up to the requirements of the 1868 Instruction. 

At this juncture the reader may object that one exceptional 
procedure does not prove another; that because an Ordinary can 
pronounce, suppositis supponendis, an absent husband presump- 
tively dead at the conclusion of an extrajudicial process, it does 
not at all follow that he can pronounce a divorced convert free to 
marry at the conclusion of a parallel extrajudicial process. 
Quite true. But the continuance of the 1868 procedure does 
prove one thing: that not all of the Church’s matrimonial proce- 
dure is explicitly outlined in the Canons of the Code—a conten- 
tion which, I take it, Dr. Kelly makes. And Iam able to visua- 
lize quite a few canonists before this decision of 1920 putting 
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forth arguments somewhat convincing to the effect that under 
the Code there could be no giving of a declaration of presump- 
tive death; they would have maintained that the marriage of a 
baptized person or a presumptively baptized person remained in 
possession until there was forthcoming positive and convincing 
evidence of its termination by actual death; that the Code had 
created or sanctioned in no case a contrary presumption. 

But to return now to the 1877 Instruction, which is really the 
last word of a fully evolved jurisprudence for determining the 
conjugal freedom of divorced converts. Back in the Bosnia Re- 
sponse of December 2, 1680, the Holy Office began by answering 
this query: ‘‘An sit validum matrimonium contractum inter catholi- 
cum et schismaticum hereticum cum intentione fedandi vel sol- 
vendi matrimonium. Resp. Si ista sunt deducta in pactum seu 
cum tsta conditione sint contracta, matrimonia sunt nulla; sin 
aliter, sunt valida.”’ At that time, we need not remark, the for- 
mal matrimonial process was not yet in existence; such process 
was brought into being nearly a hundred years later by the Con- 
stitution ‘‘Dei miseratione’’ of Pope Benedict XIV. The idea 
of pact or agreement is repeated in the Response of July 23, 1698, 
where apostates from the faith marrying after the manner of pa- 
gans or Mohammedans are inquired about, when these are con- 
verted and desire to remarry. The Capuchin missionaries are 
told that, if there had been a pact or agreement about divorce, 
there can be neither marriage nor Sacrament. Now we jump to 
the year 1840 and come upon the presumption of invalidity based 
upon marriage under heretical rituals. The query had been: 
“What is to be thought of two Catholics marrying in good faith 
under the kind of Calvinistic ritual condemned by the Holy 
Office on July 22, 1754, as bringing about invalid marriage by 
reason of its formula of dissolubility? What if these Catholics 
intended marriage in the sense of the Church; also in a mixed 
marriage where the Catholic party had the same intention?” 
The exact words of the two responses should be quoted: ‘“‘Ad 1. 
In casu, prout exponitur, Affirmative, seu matrimonium inter duos 
catholicos qui in sensu Ecclesie contrahunt, interveniente declara- 
tione contrahentium, esse validum et indissolubile. Ad 2. Mat- 
rimonium mixtum esse nullum, scilicet parte catholica expresse 
declarante se contrahere matrimonium de presente juxta formu- 
lam perpetuitati matrimonii contrarium. Quod si pars Catholica 
expresse declaret se contrahere in sensu Ecclesizx, et pars heretica ei 
assentiatur, adhuc validum haberi debet.”’ 

Subsequent Responses insist upon the principle that, if mar- 
riages are contracted under an heretical ritual, they are to be pre- 
sumed invalid. These Responses also enlarge upon the notion of 
heretical ritual so as to include informal as well as formal rituals 
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of an heretical nature. The gist of these enlargements is found 
in the Response to the Vicar Apostolic of Oceanica on April 6, 
1843. The difficulties raised about the baptisms of converts 
were solved by reference to former Instructions and by ordering 
conditional baptism wherever a prudent doubt remained about 
validity after investigation of that given baptism. Then the 
Response goes into the question of invalid marriages through de- 
fective consent brought about by an invalidating condition, and 
gives an amazing amount of information about explicit and im- 
plicit conditions contained in not a few Protestant rites of mar- 
riage. The Response observes that some of these rites contain in 
express words this condition: ‘I marry you while you remain 
faithful.’’ Others express the same thought by facts or by facts 
and words together where those words and facts are interpreted 
by the use and custom of the places to mean that there was no 
consent to a perpetual and an indissoluble contract. Right at 
this point the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office takes pains 
to call attention to the truth that a merely concomitant error about 
conjugal indissolubility does not destroy valid consent; for the 
general will to contract marriage according to the institution of 
Christ prevails and, as it were, swallows up the private error. 
However, this does not happen where a formula is used with an 
explicit or implicit condition of dissolubility. Then it cannot 
be said that the particular error is swallowed up by the general 
will to marry in accordance with the institution of Christ. Here- 
upon are enumerated rites of marriage vitiated by invalidating 
conditions; and foremost among them is that rite used by the 
Calvinists of Transylvania and several other regions. The sub- 
stance of the ritual is sketched. The Protestant minister thus 
addresses the contracting parties: ‘“Hear the Holy Gospel.” 
Then he reads to them the ninth verse of the nineteenth chapter 
of St. Matthew: ‘And I say to you that whoever puts away his 
wife, etc.”” This text the Calvinists abuse to give color to their 
errors; and the contracting parties who share the same errors are 
admonished to limit their consent. After the giving and the re- 
ceiving of consent, and as a part of the marriage ceremony, oaths 
(covenants) are exacted, whereby each promises the other con- 
ditional fidelity. 

The Holy Office further particularizes by saying that a mar- 
riage can be likewise vitiated if the minister uses that other text of 
St. Matthew, v. 32, or Heb., xiii. 4—texts that are misinterpreted 
in the same way as the first-cited text. This is especially true 
if the minister, as happens in the particular sect, gives an instruc- 
tion or sermon to the contracting parties on the mutual duties of 
married persons, among which is mentioned that of persevering 
in the union until one becomes guilty of adultery. Finally, an 
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oath alone, as above described, taken as a part of the rite is quite 
sufficient to invalidate the marriage. But the Holy Office does 
not content itself with setting forth the above-mentioned he- 
retical and invalidating rites of marriage. It goes on to say that 
the same judgment must be made of other rites if these contain 
either explicitly or implicitly a condition contrary to the sub- 
stance of marriage. And because an invalidating element may 
arise out of either the prayers or exhortations which precede or 
follow the rite itself of marriage, or from the promises of the 
parties mutually made, attention must be directed to these cere- 
monies also; for the formula of oath and the reciprocal plighting 
among these people are equivalent to an understanding to this ef- 
fect, that the violation of the oath and promises works a respec- 
tive cessation of rights and duties and likewise the sundering 
of the bond. From all of these things and also from the accom- 
panying circumstances of the place, a bystander could easily 
judge of the depraved intention of the contracting parties. 

The Holy Office ends this Response with an illustration of im- 
plicitly vitiated consent that should cause our literally construing 
churchmen of the year 1942 to rub their eyes in amazement. 
For were it not the Sacred Congregation of faith and morals that 
is speaking—and that 99 years ago—these same churchmen would 
think the application of the principle of implied conditional con- 
sent outlandishly lax. To avoid all suspicion of even uninten- 
tional liberties being taken with the text, I give an exact tran- 
script of that consoling illustration: ‘(uta vero contingere posset, 
ut duo baptizati (de his enim nunc agitur) contraherent coram 
ministro protestantico, vel coram Principe, declarando se contra- 
here juxta leges, vel consuetudinem regionis, ubi etiam levibus ex 
causis dissolvt solent, talia matrimonia trrita essent.” 

So much for the doctrine of this Response. Now for the short 
rule of action enjoined: ‘Jn omnibus igitur supra expositis casibus 
possunt talia matrimonia a Vicario A postolico irrita declarari, ac 
facultas tribui parti (vel partibus) converse ad alias nuptias, nullo 
alio interveniente canonicoimpedimento, convolandi.’’ Then follow 
two observations. One is that, if the married couple come to the 
faith and wish to remain united, they are to renew their consent if 
their marriage has been found null and void. In case of impedi- 
ment, His Holiness gives the Vicar Apostolic the faculty for ten 
years to dispense from all impediments of merely ecclesiastical law 
except those few from which the Pontiff himself does not dispense 
even in mission lands. The other observation is that, if only one 
is willing to become a Catholic but both want to live together, 
then the Vicar Apostolic can dispense from the impediment of 
mixed religion according to the Apostolic documents therein 
specially referred to. 
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Of all the other pertinent Responses given in the “‘Fontes’’ only 
one enlarges upon the doctrine already cited, and this is the 
Nesqually Instruction of January 24, 1877. If we leave out this 
last detailed method of procedure to ascertain whether divorced 
converts invalidly, doubtfully or validly baptized are to be de- 
clared conjugally free, there is much room for arguing that condi- 
tional consent, and therefore invalid marriage, cannot be presumed 
unless it is discovered that the marriage rite expressly (either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly yet plainly) contained that condition, as do 
the enumerated heretical rites quoted from the Response of April 
6, 1843. Still, that Response of 1843 had said that some rites, 
while not containing an express invalidating condition in words, do 
really contain such condition when interpreted in the light of the 
use and custom of the place. That 1843 Response ended with the 
observation that it could well happen that two baptized persons, 
marrying before a minister or a civil functionary and declaring 
that they married according to the laws of the land or the custom 
of the place, would be invalidly married—because of divorce laws 
or divorce practices. Both these declarations assert in principle 
that a widespread doctrine and practice of divorce can give a 
marriage rite, harmless-looking in words, an actual heretical 
meaning—just as do those plainly heretical marriage rites listed. 
But with the Nesqually Instruction at hand we need not argue 
from so subtle a source—a source nevertheless entirely sound and 
conclusive. 

What further light does this Nesqually Instruction shed on the 
presumption of conditional consent in divorced converts? At the 
outset, it is to be remembered that the Bishop of Nesqually had 
written to the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda to learn the 
mind of the Church on receiving converts who had been baptized 
by Methodist ministers and in some cases previously married by 
Methodist ministers. Reasons had been submitted to the Holy 
See for doubting the validity of both the baptisms and the mar- 
riages. Propaganda had turned the Bishop’s request over to the 
Holy Office. So, the Holy Office in this document proceeds to 
lay down rules for testing both the baptisms and the marriages to 
see whether they were presumptively null, presumptively dubious, 
or presumptively valid. And in the long Instruction the doctrine 
of previous Responses is recapitulated and even further developed. 
For the first time the Holy Office says explicitly that a baptismal 
rite can induce the presumption of nullity by reason of its carrying 
into the ceremony an heretical intention. Thus, the Holy Office 
was already intimating in 1877 that a baptismal ritual could bring 
about invalidity through a defect in intention, a thing that Pope 
Leo XIII was to declare solemnly some twenty years after is true 
of the ritual for the administration of any Sacrament. Not only, 
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asserts Pope Leo, can an heretical ritual induce invalidity but it is 
always presumed to do so where the contrary does not appear. 
The strange thing about this particular pronouncement of the 
Instruction is that it is never quoted, whereas the other parts, 
mostly introductory to this pronouncement, are quoted as if they 
were the last word of the Instruction on baptism. The new and 
added rule of guidance is: the only general presumption about 
baptism that can be entertained is the one based upon the bap- 
tismal ritual used. But our interest is in the rule of guidance 
given by the Holy Office to the Bishop of Nesqually for determin- 
ing in practice the marriage status of divorced converts from 
Methodism. 

The Instruction begins by rehearsing the commonplaces about 
suspected marriage invalidity. It stresses anew a previous dec- 
laration that no general rule can be made for judging ante- 
cedently any and all marriages of a given kind, any more than it 
can for judging baptisms antecedently; but that each and every 
marriage must be investigated, and only in accordance with 
legitimate deductions is a decision to be reached. Then the three 
categories of marriage doubt are gone into, and guiding principles 
set forth for arriving at working conclusions under each category. 
However, only the third category concerns us: that is, whether 
a given Methodist marrying before a minister is to be presumed to 
have contracted an invalid marriage, because he consented only to 
a dissoluble union. First of all, the Holy Office orders that a 
diligent and searching investigation be made to ascertain whether 
a condition contrary to perpetuity and indissolubility had in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, explicitly or implicitly, been agreed 
upon by the contracting parties; or whether the marriage had 
been contracted with the intention of not consenting to a per- 
petual bond. And for ascertaining this, not only are the words to 
be considered by which consent was expressed, but the facts also 
are to be weighed which have to do with the expression itself of 
that consent or the manner of that expression. If these are such, 
when interpreted by the use and custom of those localities, as to 
indicate the presence of such an aforesaid invalidating condition, 
then the conclusion will be that consent to a perpetual and in 
every way indissoluble union was absent. Then attention is 
called to the fact that the rites under which the marriage took 
place can contain implied conditions. Here the heretical rituals 
of marriage previously gone into are reviewed. Then comes the 
new rule for testing out suspected marriages in divorced converts. 

It is the closing paragraph of the Instruction that sets forth the 
most pregnant development. The paragraph opens by reminding 
the Bishop that the common occurrence among those sectaries of 
marriage being dissolved for adultery and other causes of lesser 
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moment need not prevent marriage from having been validly 
entered into, nor need it exclude the intention having been present 
of consenting to a perpetual and indissoluble union. Yet, the 
Holy Office admits—and this is the tremendous point—that it 
can happen that there is such a common and almost universal per- 
suasion of the marriage contract being only a temporary and 
conditional one that only as such is it entered into. For this 
reason a consideration of the manners and customs of the region 
will throw much light on the true intention of the contracting 
parties. From all these things and also from the accompanying 
circumstances both of the place and persons it will not be exceed- 
ingly difficult, especially by those present, to judge what was the 
intention of the contracting parties when they closed the contract 
matrimonial and gave their consent. At this point the Holy 
Office further particularizes. It enjoins that an accurate investi- 
gation be made to find out: whether, above all, any condition 
against the substance of marriage was expressly agreed between 
the parties; or at least whether there stand out signs, arguments, 
presumptions, not forgetting likewise the practices of the region, 
that those who contract marriage before a Protestant minister do 
so particularly with the intention that, if the marriage be dissolved 
in accordance with Protestant practice, the parties will go on to 
other unions. From all the foregoing considerations it can be 
ascertained for a certainty that the will of the contracting parties 
was to enter into a conditional marriage only. 

Here we remark that the certainty arrived at in the individual 
case is an indirect one. For in the nature of things it could not be 
otherwise. For direct positive evidence of intention could not be 
here forthcoming any more than it can where the use of an hereti- 
cal ritual, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, is taken as a 
presumption of limited consent. A like thing happens in a 
marriage case of nullity where defective consent is alleged because 
of an agreement of the parties or the intention of one of the parties 
never to have children. Where positive indications are not pres- 
ent to the contrary, this will never to have children is construed 
as a limitation of consent. Yet, that will could mean only this: 
that the parties or one of them merely meant to abuse marriage. 
This latter is actually presumed where the will is not to have 
children for a while, for example, until a better position offers or 
health improves. So, the Holy Office in this Nesqually Instruc- 
tion expands the principle of implicit conditional consent to the 
common and almost universal persuasion of divorce in the com- 
munity of which the divorced convert was a part, as that same 
Holy Office had previously done with regard to heretical rituals of 
marriage, even of an informal kind, consisting of nothing more than 
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an heretical instruction on the nature of marriage right before or 
right after the giving of consent. But the Holy Office did not say 
that widespread divorce doctrine or widespread divorce practice of 
itself creates a general presumption of conditional consent; but 
that it does not actually do so until investigation has shown the 
party or parties to the marriage under consideration tacitly con- 
formed to the implied intention of divorce based upon, not dor- 
mant, but active marriage heresy. This is equivalent to saying 
that the heresy of dissoluble marriage can become as much a living 
thing by the established practice of divorce as it can by the use of 
a marriage ritual explicitly or implicitly proclaiming that heresy. 
So, just as the Holy Office had said in the above-quoted query 
about two Catholics in good faith marrying under an heretical 
ritual (that they were validly married if they declared they mar- 
ried in the sense of the Catholic Church, and no doubt this declara- 
tion could be implicit as well as explicit), so here it says by its 
rules of procedure that a person belonging to the tradition of 
divorce (not merely entertaining dormant errors of divorce), and 
carrying that tradition into marriage, implicitly intends a condi- 
tional marriage. And once it is found that he is in the tradition, 
and there are not found signs that he positively acted to the con- 
trary in the marriage, he is presumed to have acted on that tradi- 
tion, and thus contracted an invalid marriage. The Holy Office 
in allowing this circumstantial proof of nullity to divorced con- 
verts in local jurisdictions showed itself even more understanding 
and compassionate than it did nine years before when it permitted 
abandoned wives local redress if they could prove their absent 
husbands dead only by circumstantial evidence. In the one case, 
absence when accompanied by the generic circumstances de- 
manded by the Holy Office might be and should be construed as 
presumptive death. In the other case, the existence of the living 
divorce tradition together with certain particularizing circum- 
stances might and should be interpreted as presumptive condi- 
tional consent. The local church authorities were to judge of the 
existence of the divorce tradition, and of the given marriage com- 
ing under it, in the same way as they were of heretical rituals aud 
of other enumerations of actual or presumptive causes of nullity— 
that is, by applying the tests to each and every convert. There 
is nothing to indicate that presumptive conditional consent based 
upon the divorce tradition was to be established by any other than 
an extrajudicial process, as manifestly were the other forms of 
presumptive conditional consent. Even presumptive death had 
no other kind of process. In fact, the general rule in all these 
matters is that, if any reasonable doubt remains as to the right of 
conjugal liberty after the prescribed tests have been applied, then 
the case is to be sent to Rome for adjudication. 
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A series of short observations will drive home, I feel, the correct- 
ness of my contention that present-day divorce doctrine and di- 
vorce practice, almost as extensive to-day as is non-Catholic 
American life itself, can establish the presumption of conditional 
consent in a convert seeking conjugal liberty; and this process 
applies only to converts married outside the Church. Also the 
correctness of my further contention, that to refuse this test on 
a priori grounds to a prospective convert is as irregular as to refuse 
the process of presumptive death to a Catholic “grass’’ widow or 
widower. 

(1) Canon 1555, § 1, and the sources under Canon 1092 on 
conditional consent, many of which I have reviewed, are a proof 
that the Holy Office had power to deal with this question of di- 
vorced converts, and that it still has it. 

(2) The declaration of this Sacred Congregation since the Code 
proves that the 1868 Instruction on presumptive death still 
stands, and is a part of the Church’s present jurisprudence. This 
post-Code declaration is a proof also that the parallel Instruction 
of Nesqually in 1877 and previous responses still stand and are a 
part of the Church’s law. 

(3) The Nesqually Instruction does not tell the Bishop that 
the common and almost universal persuasion of divorce in a com- 
munity has all the effect of an heretical ritual, but that it cam have. 
Whether it did or did not among the Methodists in that Diocese 
of Nesqually in the year 1877, I have no way of knowing. The 
Bishop was the judge of that fact. Neither do I know how he 
judged it. 

(4) But I do know that, if divorce has not become a living tradi- 
tion among the vast part of our present-day post-Christian 
Americans and among no small part of our church-affiliated non- 
Catholics, then it is never liable to become so. At the same time, 
if it has not, the philosopher of history has here encountered an 
inexplicable phenomenon, one of the strangest in all social history. 
For a great Harvard professor has just brought out a book on 
“The Crisis of Our Own Age,” and in it he divides the last three 
thousand years of history into periods in accordance with the 
dominance of one of three civilizations, the ideational, the ideal- 
istic, and the sensate civilization. He contends the present 
period, sensate civilization, is in its degenerate ending. It began 
in the sixteenth century to be dominant, but not until the last 
fifty years or so have its materialistic implications been acted upon 
widely. The great carry-over of the religious and the humanistic 
forces of former periods kept those materialistic implications of 
sensate civilization in an ever-declining degree from becoming 
powerful actualities until the last few decades. 

(5) A like thing has happened in the case of the heresy of dis- 
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soluble marriage. At first, it was for the most part a theoretical 
heresy, not reduced to practice; although we must recall, as is 
evidenced in that 1680 Response of the Holy Office, that some 
groups of Protestants were already acting upon it, as is proved by 
their heretical rituals of marriage. But in England the first 
divorce was not granted until the reign of James II—and then by 
Parliament, a good 150 years after the heresy began. Then for a 
century or more only Parliament granted divorces; and they were 
relatively few. With the nineteenth century only did divorce by 
law arrive in England; and about the same time it began in this 
country. But its up-sweeping urge dates back not much longer 
than fifty years. I remember my elders sagely saying in the 90’s 
that never could a divorced man reach the White House. Who 
would say it now, with one out of every four non-Catholic mar- 
riages ending in divorce? In not a few places more legal sunder- 
ings of marriage are granted each year than are issued licenses to 
marry. 

(6) About two hundred years ago Pope Benedict XIV could 
well speak of the divorce doctrine as being presumptively only a 
concomitant error which, unless positively drawn into the inten- 
tion, did not affect the general will to contract marriage according 
to the mind of Christ. But then there was no divorce by law. 
The Christian tradition in its essentials was still lived up to among 
non-Catholic populations. Post-Christians there were none ex- 
cept for scattered individuals—illuminati, the intelligentsia of those 
times. Now with the generality of non-Catholic populations 
marriage is merely a contract under the exclusive regulation of the 
State, and by its nature dissoluble. Hence, implicit actions 
naturally carry into execution that notion of dissoluble marriage 
where a positive act of the will to the contrary was not elicited. 
Hence also, to assume that, where investigation discovers nothing 
to the contrary, a person in the divorce tradition has merely a 
concomitant error when he contracts marriage, is to forget as 
churchmen what we know as men. It is gratuitous to assume, 
in the face of overwhelming evidence crying from the house-tops 
and written across the very sky itself, that what was stillis. It is 
fallacious to conclude that what can be, therefore is. 

(7) What a contrast to this mentality is offered by the Nes- 
qually Instruction! There the Holy Office takes for granted that 
an investigation was likely to show that the divorced converts in 
question implicitly accepted the divorce tradition in marrying, 
and therefore intended a dissoluble union. And if indications 
actually pointed to this as a fact, the individual investigated was 
presumed to have contracted an invalid marriage; for the in- 
vestigation might show that, in spite of the individual being in the 
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divorce tradition, he still did actually elicit a true matrimonial in- 
tention. That was in 1877. And how the divorce tradition has 
grown since then! 

About ten years before this, John Henry Newman writing about 
the non-tradition of Sacred Orders in the Anglican Church as- 
serted that there had been only one Christian tradition kept intact 
in that Church from Elizabeth’s time to that hour (1864); that 
tradition was the belief in the Most Holy Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. Wherever you found an Anglican in all that time, you 
found a person who believed in those two chief mysteries. But 
to-day this is not true. Writing in the Columbia as much as ten 
years ago, Hilaire Belloc testified that in his youth the ordinary 
Englishman believed in the Holy Trinity and the Divinity of the 
Saviour, but now that ordinary Englishman believes in neither. 
So it does seem hindsightedness to persist in saying that the heresy 
of dissoluble union has not become by this time a living, influenc- 
ing tradition among our non-Catholic countrymen. Equally hind- 
sightedness is it to deny that this tradition, when found by an 
extrajudicial investigation in a divorced convert, can be a basis for 
the presumption of conditional consent, just as surely as can an 
heretical ritual. In fact, the generality of our non-Catholics say 
by their very presence before a justice of the peace or the typical 
minister: ‘‘I marry according to the laws of the State of Missouri, 
the State of New York, etc.’’—saving South Carolina, which 
among all the States is alone in legally respecting the Christian 
tradition of non-divorce. Therefore, according to that rule laid 
down in the 1843 Response of the Holy Office that implied declara- 
tion is a presumption of conditional consent. 

(8) If these observations be just, if they be a right appraisal of 
the Responses of the Holy Office cited and especially of the Nes- 
qually Instruction, why do priests tell divorced persons ready to 
be converted that there is no hope of their re-marrying in the 
Church unless they can prove directly in a strict canonical trial 
that they made by a positive act of the will a divorce condition in 
the ceremony of marriage itself or before the marriage, and did not 
retract that positive and explicit intention? Why are such pro- 
spective converts told that they must prove their non-Catholic 
marriage invalid in the same way as a Catholic must, if he alleges 
limited consent? Haven't these priests heard of the exceptional 
jurisprudence we have been rehearsing, of that jurisprudence 
which still flourishes at least in virtue of Canon 1555, § 1? If 
eventually these priests turn their gaze forwards instead of back- 
wards, and learn the exception as well as the rule, the present 
writer will not complain that he was once styled a super-amateur 
canonist. 








Abnormality: A Chapter in Moral 
Psychology 


By Rupo.tr A.uLers, M.D., Pu.D. 
II. Some Facts and Notions on Mental Troubles 


A negative term is defined by the positive of which it is the 
negation. Abnormality has to be defined by normality. But 
normality, in the true sense of the word, eludes definition. The 
true notion of normality has nothing to do with statistics and the 
idea of the median or average. What “is the rule’’—that is, 
what corresponds to the average, what is met most frequently— 
is not necessarily the normal. In a population which is the victim 
of a common and widely spread disease, the average individual 
may be affected by this trouble. But the normal is still the 
healthy individual, however small may be the percentage of 
healthy individuals in this population. Normality, in the strict 
sense of the term, means always and exclusively conformity to 
norm. The normal thing or normal event, the normal man or 
normal behavior, realizes the “‘idea.’’ Normality is, thus, cor- 
relative to “ontological truth.”” A thing is the more normal, or 
the closer to normality, the more clearly it represents the “‘idea.”’ 
It is not possible to derive the idea of normality from a collection 
of empirical data, unless one proceeds by some method of extra- 
polation—envisioning somehow the ideal in the real, the perfect 
in the imperfect. 

Consequently, there is no way of arriving at a precise definition 
of normality, and hence of abnormality. The only thing we can 
do is to approximate the unattainable definition by approaching 
from various angles the thing to be defined. By such a procedure 
we may eventually attain a formula which proves useful in prac- 
tice. A formula of this kind may be found for normality as refer- 
ring to bodily functions. An organism may be called normal if 
it is capable of persisting and functioning under average condi- 
tions of life, and likewise shows a certain amount of adaptability 
to changes in these conditions. For instances, normality of the 
temperature-regulating functions in a warm-blooded animal de- 
mands that the body temperature be maintained even when the 
temperature of the environment varies considerably. The mere 
fact that normal temperature is preserved under average condi- 
tions is not yet a full proof of normality. The crucial test is the 
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adaptation under varying conditions. The same may be asserted 
generally of bodily functions. 

It is, however, scarcely feasible to use the same conception for 
determining normality of mental functions and their manifes- 
tations in behavior. The difficulties obtaining in this regard be- 
come clear if one considers two definitions of mental normality, 
the first proposed by the English alienist, Mercier, and the other 
by Freud. 

Mercier maintains that there is only one reliable criterion of 
normalcy: adjustment to social life. He therefore defines men- 
tal abnormality as ‘‘disorder of conduct.” Disorder is, of course, 
relative to the existing social conditions. That is, an individual 
may be mentally abnormal within one set of conditions, and 
normal within another. It is quite true that certain mental 
troubles remain unnoticed and even unnoticeable under very 
simple conditions of life, but become manifest as soon as these 
conditions become more complicated. An individual may thus 
be normal in a simple rural environment, but may fail to adjust 
himself and may show a “‘disorder of conduct’’ when placed under 
the much more complicated conditions of urban life. It is evi- 
dent, then, that Mercier’s definition is unsatisfactory. Abnor- 
mality is a characteristic of a certain type of individuals. Its 
definition must be founded on factors inherent in the individual 
and independent of circumstances. The complexity of social 
conditions can serve as a test but not as a basis for the definition 
of abnormality. 

Freud thinks that a person is to be called normal if he proves 
capable of doing efficient work and of enjoying life. Although 
these capacities are features of normality, it is doubtful whether 
they are sufficient for defining it. First, it is quite possible that 
an individual may be abnormal and nonetheless capable of work 
and enjoyment. There have been cases—and every psychiatrist 
knows such cases from personal experience—of persons who suf- 
fered indubitably from some mental trouble, but still did quite 
remarkable work (e.g., as scholars), and found life quite pleasant. 
Secondly, there may be reasons incapacitating a person for work 
and enjoyment, without these reasons being of the nature of a 
pathological mental trouble. This fact is sometimes overlooked. 
The result is that certain psychiatrists consider an intense senti- 
ment of guilt, serious troubles of conscience, lasting sadness be- 
cause of a great loss, as evidence—if not of a directly pathologi- 
cal condition—at least of one bordering on mental abnormality. 
This opinion is shared also by some lay people, and is based partly 
on the generally increased intolerance of unpleasantness and suf- 
fering. This intolerance results, as has been remarked before, 
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from the loss of the true idea of human nature, especially from the 
loss of an understanding of original sin and its consequences. 

However, there are a great number of mental troubles in which 
the determination of abnormality may be achieved by the help 
of an extrinsic criterion, namely, the pathological anatomy of 
the brain. The study of brain alterations and the development of 
appropriate methods for detecting them have made great prog- 
ress in the last sixty years and are still progressing. By checking 
the mental troubles observed in the clinic against the findings of 
the laboratory, a gradual refinement of diagnosis is achieved, and 
the observable symptoms are referred to the alterations of the 
brain. Abnormality, in such cases, is primarily of the body whose 
organs refuse to function in a way compatible with the demands 
of average life. Mental disturbance, in such cases, has to be con- 
sidered, not as the primary defect, but as a symptom and manifes- 
tation of the underlying brain trouble. 

This brain trouble is either progressive (as in progressive pare- 
sis, arteriosclerosis of the brain, senile dementia, genuine epilepsy, 
and other diseases); or it is stationary, the remnant of some 
process which has come to a standstill (as in feeblemindedness, 
which is due to an arrest of brain development or to the results 
of some destructive process in pre-natal life or in early infancy). 

The study of these organic brain troubles and of the mental 
disturbances conditioned by them has yielded two important dis- 
coveries. First, there is no single mental symptom which can be 
considered as characteristic of any definite mental disease; only 
the totality of symptoms permits a diagnosis. Secondly, although 
the totality of symptoms is in many cases sufficiently characteris- 
tic, diagnosis needs, to be truly reliable, the evidence of bodily 
symptoms proceeding from the brain trouble. 

It is because of these facts that a large number of mental cases 
create, in practice as well as in theory, great difficulties. There 
are mental states, so far from the average that they are easily 
recognized as abnormal, whose nature seems to exclude the ex- 
istence of any organic alteration of the brain. This is especially 
true of the group called manic-depressive or manic-melancholic 
insanity. With regard to another large group commonly sum- 
marized under the heading of “schizophrenia,” it is not sure 
whether or not these troubles are due to a yet imperfectly known 
alteration of the brain. Finally, there are numerous cases of 
abnormal behavior and abnormal subjective states which evi- 
dently form an altogether different class, although there exist 
apparently intermediate states, forming a transition to true men- 
tal disease; these last are commonly called “‘borderline cases.” 

With regard first to the question of schizophrenia, one must 
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remember that the use of this term differs widely in the various 
schools of psychiatry. Several mental troubles which were known 
under different names (as dementia precox, catatonia, paranoid 
dementia) have been grouped together by Kraepelin, and con- 
sidered as manifestations of one and the same fundamental dis- 
ease. E. Bleuler replaced the name “dementia przcox’”’ by 
“schizophrenia,” because he believed a certain ‘‘splitting”’ 
(schisis) of personality to be here the basic phenomenon. Bleuler, 
however, expanded the scope of schizophrenia to a very wide 
extent, and other psychiatrists have refused to follow his lead. 
The result is a rather marked confusion. The school of Paris, for 
instance, headed by Henri Claude, consider dementia przcox 
and what they call schizophrenia as two distinct diseases. Some 
psychiatrists believe that schizophrenia, taken in a wider or a 
narrower sense, is caused by an anatomic alteration of the brain, 
while others regard this disease as due mainly to mental causes, 
although possibly these become effective only if there exists a 
certain predisposition, which again is interpreted either as in- 
herited and constitutional or as acquired. 

A definite clarification of the question will be obtainable only 
if some non-mental criterion is discovered by which to distinguish 
cases due to brain alteration from others in which such alteration 
is absent. Then it will become possible to separate cases caused 
by organic factors from others which, though presenting similar 
mental symptoms, are nonetheless of a wholly different nature. 

As long as this distinction cannot be established, the impression 
will persist that there are true transitions between a fully de- 
veloped schizophrenic mental disease and certain types of per- 
sonality which, though different from the average, still cannot 
be called pathological. According to the opinion of some alien- 
ists, the so-called psychopathic personalities and the neurotics, 
at least some types of these, are such intermediate forms. 

The notion of intermediate forms is suggested, with a still 
greater plausibility, by the observation of manic-depressive in- 
sanity. Cases belonging to this group have been often classed 
together with neurosis, etc., as so-called “functional disorders.”’ 
A German psychiatrist, O. Bumke, once remarked, with perhaps 
unconscious irony, that we call by this name mental troubles 
from which we can imagine ourselves suffering. At least for 
milder cases this is true. Other than in the degree of its manifes- 
tations and the utterances of the patient, melancholia apparently 
does not differ from normal, reasonable, and well-founded de- 
pression. What is abnormal is not so much the mental state in 
its formal aspect, as the reasons alleged by the patient for the state 
of depression, despair, or profound sadness which has got hold of 
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him. The same may be said of the opposite state, mania, which 
is indeed the negation of melancholia. Both troubles, however, 
belong together. They often occur in one person, alternating with 
more or less marked regularity. The symptoms also may mix in 
a curious manner. Thus, the inhibition of activity, characteristic 
of melancholia, may appear combined with the elation, the flight 
of ideas, and other symptoms which we observe in mania—and 
so forth. Also, both states are, it would seem, primarily disturb- 
ances of the emotional life. 


It seems, therefore, quite natural to assume a gradual transi- 
tion between normal and pathological emotional reactions. How- 
ever, it is not so sure that these transitions are of essence and not 
merely apparent. It may well be that it is our inability to dis- 
tinguish a slight pathological from a deep normal depression 
which makes us believe in the existence of such intermediate 
states. This suspicion is even more strongly founded in regard 
to those troubles which spring, totally or partially, from organic 
causes. There can be no true transition between a normal and a 
pathological structure. An organ is either normal or it is not. 
It is quite conceivable that there are normal organs of different 
degrees of efficiency, just as there are good and less good watches. 
But a cheap watch which does not satisfy the demands of accurate 
chronometry, is not for that reason a broken watch. The be- 
havior of a good watch out of order and of a poor watch in order, 
however, may be the same; both, for instance, may be slow. But 
what is ‘‘pathological” in the good, is ‘‘normal’’ in the poor watch. 
That is to say, the appearances may overlap, although the under- 
lying conditions are basically different. 


The notion of borderline cases can apply only to such states as 
allow for a true gradation. This is obviously not true of organic 
troubles. If, as is very probable, certain cases (the most charac- 
teristic, indeed) of schizophrenia are of organic origin, then no 
true intermediate forms, transitions between normalcy and ab- 
normality, can exist. 


There seem to be good reasons for assuming a similar viewpoint 
also in regard to manic-melancholic insanity. But a discussion of 
this point would be too lengthy. We must be content with point- 
ing out that the psychiatrist is rarely in doubt whether he has 
to do with a slight case of mania or melancholia, or with a perhaps 
exaggerated but still normal reaction. One must not forget that 
normality allows for a wide margin of variation. There are people 
who ‘‘take things to heart,’”” who assume a more pessimistic atti- 
tude, who resent difficulties and losses more intensely than others 
do. But we should be very wrong if we should classify such in- 
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dividuals as ‘‘borderline cases,”’ that is, as suffering from a patho- 
logical state essentially of the same nature as insanity. 

Cases of pronounced mental disease have no great importance 
in the practical ministry of the priest; they are, as a rule, suf- 
ficiently obvious to be recognized even by the layman. Occasion- 
ally, however, the priest may come across such a case. A schizo- 
phrenic may tell the confessor the most incredible things. His 
statement may be mistaken—such cases have occurred—for ex- 
ceptional religious experiences. Yet, somehow the statements 
ring false, and the experienced confessor will become, automati- 
cally as it were, suspicious. A person suffering from melancholia 
may accuse himself of all kinds of sins, sometimes quite awful 
ones. Here, too, a subtle ear will discern something unusual. If 
it is a person the confessor knows, one who has come to confession 
before, the recognition of abnormality is, of course, much easier. 
In so far as certain practical aspects have to be considered, these 
cases will be referred to again in a later article of this series. 

The problem of so-called psychopathic personalities and neu- 
rotics is of particular importance. First, because these individuals 
are, in a definite sense, normal and accordingly fall under the juris- 
diction of the confessor, although in other respects they have to 
be dealt with by the psychiatrist or, generally speaking, the medi- 
cal psychologist. Secondly, neurosis and similar states present 
certain difficulties regarding freedom and responsibility. It 
seems, therefore, better to reserve them also for separate discus- 
sion. 

One point more, however, has to be mentioned. The notion of 
intermediate states or borderline cases is very common even 
among psychiatrists. Nothing can be said against this notion as 
long as it is understood as an expression of the inadequacy and 
insufficiency of our present diagnostic methods. The notion be- 
comes objectionable when it is understood as stating something 
on the nature of such cases. The reasons for this view have been 
explained above. They seem obvious enough to make one wonder 
why the notion of mental states intermediate between normality 
and abnormality (1.e., insanity) has been so generally accepted. 

Two determining factors may be pointed out. One is the gen- 
eral idea of continuity inherent in the scientific outlook on reality, 
or at least in that outlook as it prevailed until very recent times. 
The natura-non-facit-salitus principle had to be applied every- 
where. 

The second factor is indubitably to be found in the general 
mentality of modern times as this has been sketched in the fore- 
going article. The idea that man is essentially good did not 
tolerate the assumption that abnormal, anti-social, anti-moral, 
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etc., behavior could exist in a normal personality. Furthermore, 
there was the conviction that the continuous progress of method- 
ology will enable us before long to discover anatomical alterations 
also in cases which up to now have not yielded any such findings. 
This belief was not unreasonable. Epilepsy, for instance, was 
considered for a long time as belonging to the so-called ‘“‘func- 
tional” disorders. Yet, we know to-day that epilepsy is a collec- 
tive name for several diseases, characterized by different ana- 
tomical alterations. Thus, it seemed reasonable to expect the dis- 
covery of organic disorders also in other cases. However, neither 
manic-melancholic insanity, nor certain cases listed by some au- 
thorities among the schizophrenics, nor, last but not least, the cases 
of neurosis, present any feature which might justify such a hope. 
By the help of anatomy we have advanced, it seems, far enough to 
distinguish cases in which anatomical alterations might be found 
(even if we have not found them as yet) from those in which such 
findings are, to say the least, very improbable. The latter 
troubles, then, must be of a nature altogether different from the 
former. The ideas which one may form on the nature of neurosis 
and of similar troubles will be discussed in the next article. After 
having surveyed these ideas, it will also become possible to give 
an answer, be it only a tentative one, to the question where we 
are to place, in a general and philosophical conception of human 
nature, the phenomena of insanity and of neurosis. 











Emotional Problems of the Educand 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Emotions play a large part in human life. Perhaps it is better 
to use the term ‘‘affective states,” and to say of them that they 
play a large part in human life, that they constitute the motive 
power of life. Under the designation, ‘‘affective states,” we in- 
clude all those mental states that are characterized by feeling and 
emotion. We begin to understand the importance of the réle they 
play in life when we find they enter into practically all behavior 
and are productive in great part of the individual’s motives, in- 
terests, and standards of value. The affective states give color 
to all thinking and all doing. Conduct is often more a matter of 
feeling than of intellect. The study of the individual in himself 
and in his relations with others demands an understanding of the 
emotional constituent in human nature and its terrific impact 
upon all conduct. 

In the interests of accuracy we distinguish between feelings and 
emotions, but the distinction often becomes difficult in a concrete 
case. We define feeling as “‘the simple pleasurable or painful as- 
pect of a mental process or bodily condition,’’ while an emotion is 
correctly understood to be ‘‘a complex of feelings, complicated 
with sensations, images, ideas, tendencies to action, and directed 
towards a specific object.’”’ It is evident that emotion is more 
complex than feeling, but we are not presently concerned with the 
very complex nature of the emotional process. Psychologists gen- 
erally agree that emotions spring from instincts as bases, and ac- 
cept the traditional explanation that ‘‘the perceived object or idea 
causes the emotion which in turn causes the physical expression.”’ 
Opposed to this cause theory is the more modern effect theory, com- 
monly known from the names of its two authors as the ‘‘James- 
Lange theory.”’ In his ‘‘Dynamic Psychology,” Dr. Moore gives 
an excellent summary of the experimental work that warrants re- 
jection of the James-Lange theory. Dr. Kelly, in his ‘“Educa- 
tional Psychology,’’ sums up the common position in these words: 
“The physiological expression (following upon the incipient 
emotion) does not cause the emotion but does increase it.”’ 

We avoid delving too deeply into the theory, the mass of theory, 
that has accumulated under this topic in psychology. The 
teacher may feel that the weight of evidence favors a given theory, 
but this conviction will not help greatly in teaching control of the 
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emotions. Observation and experience will give the teacher a 
measure of mastery in directing the emotions into constructive 
activities. It is regrettable that the pressure of subject-matter 
and of time schedules gives the teacher little opportunity to ob- 
serve the child in his free activities. Observation of this type 
would enable the intelligent teacher to develop the happy faculty 
of analyzing the child’s behavior and of discovering the motives 
that lie behind that behavior. 

We like the recommendation of Strang that every teacher keep 
a cumulative record folder for each child in which to collect signi- 
ficant information about the child’s development. This folder 
should contain dated samples of the pupil’s work, his test papers, 
his scores on intelligence tests and their interpretation, periodic 
estimates of the correlation between his capacity and his achieve- 
ment, observations of social behavior, health records, and evi- 
dences of his success or failure in establishing emotional balance. 
Study of this information will reveal to the teacher the potent 
factors in the child’s development, and those conditions in the 
environment that seem to contribute to this development. The 
pressure of other duties makes it impossible for the teacher to give 
due attention to this very important work. We feel that much 
of the record-keeping now demanded by school administrators 
could be dispensed with, if necessary, to give the teacher time and 
opportunity for this type of recorded study of the pupil, a study 
that paves the way to intelligent control and sympathetic guid- 
ance. 

Is the individual conscious of his emotions? Dr. Teagarden 
writes that she has been amazed again and again in conducting ad- 
vanced classes in psychology to find that many students trained 
in the orthodox elementary courses do not recognize any personal 
acquaintance with emotions whatsoever.! Has their profes- 
sional study taken the flesh and blood elements out of emotions? 
Students sometimes profess that they are not sure whether one is 
conscious of the emotions or not. They do not seem to know they 
are sad when they are, or that occasions have ever arisen when 
they were joyful, or anxious, or angry. The psychological dis- 
cussion and classification of emotions did not seem to help them 
one whit with their own emotional problems. 

How do we explain this seeming unawareness? Can it be that 
emotion is not a factor in conduct when the subject is unaware of 
it? Wecannot admit this. The reverse is perhaps true, namely, 
that emotion is a factor in conduct in inverse ratio to the subject’s 
awareness of it. This seems to be implied in the method of con- 
trol of the emotions that is recommended by Moore. He derives 


1 “Child Psychology for Professional Workers” (Prentice-Hall, 1940), p. 311. 
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the possibility of emotional control from the fact that, when we 
bring a given emotion before the focus point of consciousness, the 
emotion melts away like wax in front of a hot fire. It is impos- 
sible to bring the emotional state, as such, to the focus point of 
consciousness, but the attempt to do so makes it dwindle away at 
once. These words of Dr. Moore give the teacher an insight into 
the practicability and the technique of emotional control: “‘At- 
tend to the cause of the emotion and you strengthen it. Attend 
to the emotion itself, analyze it as such without reference to its 
cause, and you weaken it. It takes, however, considerable in- 
genuity in the pilot of the human mechanism to make a psycho- 
logical analysis of any violent emotion, or to turn the mind away 
from a consideration of the facts that brought about the emotional 
outburst.”’? It is the function of the teacher to lead the child to 
this analysis of any extreme emotion, and thus enable him to 
establish emotional control. 

We must avoid a misunderstanding that might occur at this 
point. Emotional control does not mean a suppression of all 
emotion. Emotions in themselves are not evil. It is only when 
the emotion becomes excessive, becomes unmanageable, becomes 
destructive of the power of decision and choice, that it becomes 
evil. It is a mistake to deprive a normal person of his emotional 
experiences. We seek a proper balance between emotional ex- 
pression and control. It is the function of education to starve 
the undesirable emotions by lack of exercise, and to foster the de- 
sirable emotions through exercise. Repression is at times neces- 
sary and is not harmful to the individual; it makes of the emo- 
tions useful servants and destroys their threat of becoming mas- 
ters of the individual. Uncontrolled emotions may lead and 
often do lead to serious mental and behavior disorders. Good 
mental hygiene demands expression as well as suppression. We 
have an example of this in the matter of laughter in the class- 
room; the teacher will not require the pupils to refrain from 
laughing, but will guide them to laugh about the right situations at 
appropriate times. The socially acceptable child does not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge his mistakes and to express his gratitude. 
Joy, thankfulness, love, and humor are among the emotions that 
the educative process must stimulate through appropriate ex- 
pression. 

In accord with our purpose of presenting some of the emotional 
problems of the educand, we do not here delve into the attempts 
of psychologists to analyze and to classify the emotions. Freud’s 
distinction of the primary emotions as those which derive from 
the life instinct and the death instinct, is of little interest here. 


“Dynamic Psychology” (Lippincott), p. 317. 
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It does contribute somewhat to the understanding of human per- 
sonality if we accept the four fundamental wishes formulated by 
Thomas, namely, ‘‘the desire for security, the desire for new experi- 
ences, the desire for affectional response, the desire for recogni- 
tion.” Healy makes the addition of a fifth fundamental wish 
that seems acceptable, namely, “‘the desire for repetition of the 
familiar.”” Watson’s theory that the emotions of fear, rage, and 
love are the only ones which are unlearned, is seriously questioned 
to-day. So also do we question the exact division of mankind 
into different innate or constitutional types. 

In the literature of the field we find much discussion of types of 
temperament (the sanguine, the choleric, the phlegmatic, the 
melancholic); types of nervous constitution (the excited, the 
inhibited, the mixed); types of body build (the pyknic, the dys- 
plastic, the athletic, the asthenic); and types of psychic energy 
(the introvert and the extrovert). These type theories set off 
individuals in categories, with definite gaps between the categories, 
but the best controlled experiments do not indicate any such 
sharp divisions. We find individuals classed as of the same type 
who are very similar in some characteristics and very dissimilar 
in other characteristics. When traits are measured with the aid 
of a normal distribution curve, we usually find an individual at 
one point on the scale when one trait is being measured, and at a 
vastly different position when another trait is being measured. 
It is likewise possible, in the very matter of the emotions, that the 
same individual may occupy one position at one time or under one 
set of conditions, and a different position at another time or under 
another set of conditions. The conclusion is that the types are 
not typical. It is fortunate for the human race that this is true. 
The complete introvert and the complete extrovert would be 
properly subjects for institutional care. It is safer to assert that 
there is a measure of the introvert and a measure of the extrovert 
in every human being. 

While we deny the existence of rigid types, we affirm that there 
are constitutional differences between individuals, differences that 
will make later for emotional differences. Recent studies on in- 
fants support the theory of emotional differences in infants at 
birth. Differing environmental circumstances will contribute 
in the life of each individual to make him very much unlike any 
other individual. This poses a difficult problem for the teacher: 
every pupil must be made the subject of an individual study. 
The potency of the environmental factor appears in a study of 
identical twins that were reared apart in homes that differed 
much, socially and culturally. The privileged home gave the 
favored child poise, ease, and attractiveness, while the child 
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reared in the home of restricted social and cultural opportunity 
was diffident, awkward, and ill-at-ease in social situations. 

During the pre-school period it is possible for the child under 
proper guidance to develop considerable emotional control. The 
first teachers of the child, his parents, must give intelligent direc- 
tion to his emotional life, help him to attach desirable emotions 
to worthwhile things, and train him to control all emotions to the 
ultimate development of a well-balanced personality. The end 
result is an emotionally mature person. This emotionally mature 
person is certainly not devoid of feeling. Mild affective states 
increase effective energy. The human being must remain sensi- 
tive to esthetic influences and capable of intense feelings at high 
levels of appreciation. He meets pain with fortitude, and dis- 
appointment with poise. This end result is not achieved in the 
pre-school child, but he can be brought gradually to the stage 
where he does not make himself the focal point of the universe. 
Parental vigilance will give a large measure of emotional balance 
to the pre-school child. Kelly formulates these principles for the 
guidance of parents in the exercise of this function :* 

(1) Understand the tendencies and needs of the child in their 
relationship to his entire life and wellbeing. 

(2) Furnish consistent, firm, and kindly guidance in a proper 
environment. 

(3) Take care not to yield to the child’s whims because of af- 
fection. 

(4) Avoid demonstration of emotional instability in parents’ 
own actions. 

The parent or the teacher of even the very young child keeps 
before him the ideal of effective maturity that seems to be the de- 
mand of the culture in which the child is destined to live. We 
have no accurate delimitation of the behavior which will be ac- 
cepted as mature in a developing culture. At the present time 
the social imperative seems to put a premium on restrained be- 
havior. Our existing culture does not call for ‘‘screaming rooms” 
where individuals may give vent to their emotions. Too many of 
our classrooms, if not too many of our homes, are ‘“‘de-emotional- 
ized.” 

Violent emotions usually carry with them some undesirable 
effects, especially in the case of the child, but the parent remem- 
bers that desirable emotions in moderation are stimulating to the 
development and health of the child, that mild affective states 
have a tonic effect on the young as well as upon their elders. In 
his rdle of teacher, the parent tries to enter into and to understand 
the mind of the child. The father may not understand why a 

* “Introductory Child Psychology” (Bruce, 1938), p. 137. 
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game of baseball is a matter of life and death to his boy, the 
mother may not understand the attraction of mud pies to her 
three-year-old daughter, but they at least learn to admit the facts. 
The child is not a small adult; he who would teach the young 
must get their viewpoint. The boy or the girl has different ways 
of attacking problems, different enthusiasms, different joys and 
sorrows, fears and ambitions, from those of the grown man or 
woman. ‘We must forget our preconceptions,” writes Dr. Fur- 
fey, ‘“‘and approach the child with an open mind, ready to learn 
from him what we can about his psychology.’’* 

Self-control is the essence of the Christian spirit. This prin- 
ciple is fundamental in all training of character. The Christian 
father or mother leads the child to self-control through the con- 
trol of emotions. His abiding faith in the doctrine of original 
sin gives parent or teacher a sure defense against the shock of 
failure or disappointment in the process. He knows the lesson of 
Holy Writ: ‘Folly is bound up in the heart of a child, and the rod 
of correction will take it away.’’ His constant effort is to train 
up the child in the way he should go, for he knows that when he is 
old he will not depart from it. He never forgets the supernatural 
aspect of teaching emotional control, and he knows that religion 
supplies motives that were never heard of in any other philosophy. 

If the parent accepts the theory that presents love, fear, and 
rage as the primary emotions, he is careful to train his child to 
love that which he should love, to fear that which he should fear, 
and to be righteously angry when the situation calls for anger. 
The dignity of human personality calls for the individual to de- 
spise that which is mean, base, and unworthy, to defend his per- 
sonal rights, and to maintain his self-respect. 

The corruption that remains in human nature even after origi- 
nal sin is forgiven, demands a certain degree of repression or sup- 
pression in the great work of developing emotional balance. The 
psychologist speaks of negativism or contrariness in the behavior 
of children. The parent or the teacher suppresses this by seeing 
that the child gains nothing through it. It was perhaps a hu- 
morist who defined temperament as ‘“‘the way a stubborn child 
gets his own way.” This objectionable behavior, better called a 
temper tantrum, sometimes finds its cause in a sequence of events 
leading up to the present, and is traceable to a lack of enforced 
control in impressionable years. The case is not hopeless for the 
parent who undertakes in earnest the process of correction. 
Psychologists outline a number of steps in the process: give no 
bribe to the misbehaving child; ignore his outburst and deprive 
him of an audience; isolate him and attach social disapproval to 

* “You and Your Children’’ (Benziger, 1929), p. 23. 
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his behavior; reason with the child and build up his love and re- 
spect for his superiors. A calm disregard and good-natured in- 
difference is at times the best remedy. 

Childhood is the golden age for the establishment of emotional 
balance. The behavior of children in school often reflects the 
emotional irregularities which they witness in the home. With 
undoubted zeal parents guard their children against infectious 
diseases, but too often there is an unwholesome disregard of the 
emotional infections of their environment. The infections of this 
type that frequently become evident in the primary-school period 
are timidity and jealousy. The pre-school child often begins his 
school career with the profound conviction that he is the focal 
point of the universe. Older brothers and sisters sometimes exert 
a salutary influence in opposing the growth of this conviction. 
The teacher will remember, in the first trying days of the child’s 
school career, that he is frequently more sinned against than sin- 
ning. His timidity and his jealousy are merely a defense mecha- 
nism against factors in school life that threaten his fancied posi- 
tion. A kindly understanding attitude on the part of the teacher 
will do much to overcome these defects in the emotional life of the 
youthful educand. The home may or may not have performed 
its task during the pre-school period. The school must take the 
children as they are. In any event, a study of the emotional 
status of every pupil gives the teacher guidance in achieving one 
of the great purposes of the educative process, the developing of 
an emotionally mature individual. 








Pastoral Musings 
By K1.ian J. HEnnrRICcH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


IV. Harvesting Mission Fruits 


The effects of a mission should be found in a more or less per- 
manent increase in spirituality and better Christian living. The 
good inaugurated during a parish mission must be sustained and, 
if possible, increased. No better result can be desired than an 
active religious parish life, since this will benefit the whole com- 
munity. 

In an earlier article the present writer declared that during a 
mission nothing should be promoted that does not directly per- 
tain to personal conversion. An exception was made of the Third 
Order, as this is a means to secure perseverance. Meanwhile 
various correspondents have asked questions about this and other 
matters. The answers to these queries will be the subject of the 
present ‘‘musing.”’ 

Why was the Third Order alone mentioned as being something 
essential? The reason was because Tertiarism! has as its sole ob- 
jective the encouragement of its members to keep their Baptismal 
Vows more perfectly by accepting for life a simple Rule of Life 
according to the Gospel.? Tertiarism is not a devotion, a pious 
society, a club or movement. It is a way of life. According to 
the teaching of the highest authorities in the Church for the past 
seven centuries, it is Christianity in its best form for seculars. 
There simply is no other pious organization that has the same 
primary objective—the active cultivation of the spirit which must 
actuate Catholic Action and all other pious works of faith and 
charity. However, this does not mean that other Catholic or- 
ganizations are not desirable, useful, and even necessary. It 
means something entirely different. It means that Tertiarism 
spiritualizes from within and supports all that is good as its neces- 


1 The canonical Third Orders are those of the Augustinian, Carmelite, Dominican, 
Franciscan, Servite, Trinitarian, and Minims Orders. The last-mentioned is not 
organized in the United States. As equivalents, the Oblates of the Benedictines and 
Norbertines must be added. A comparative study of Third Order Rules will be 
found in Franciscan Studies, June, 1941. There are also so-called “third orders” 
that are pious inventions and liable to confuse the faithful. Only Orders can have 
sc Orders; others might possibly have “third congregations,’’ but there is a dif- 
erence. 
2 The subject is extensively treated in the series entitled ‘Theology of Tertiarism”’ 
in the Franciscan Herald Forum (Chicago), which began in August, 1940, and is still 
running. 
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sary fruits. Practically all other pious societies try to promote 
some external devotion; Tertiarism will provide the animating 
spirit for all. Far better results may be expected if both forces 
work together. The present writer thinks so,* and there is ample 
evidence to support him. 

After this pertinent digression we return to the preservation of 
the fruits of the parish mission. The pastor, like a good shepherd 
who had found the sheep that was lost, will try by practical and 
efficient means to keep it in touch with the life of the parish. The 
time after a well-prepared mission is unquestionably a good oc- 
casion to utilize the favorable disposition of the parishioners—to 
retain and, if possible, to extend the services of the laity who con- 
tributed to the success of the mission. The committees formed to 
discover and invite the wayward to attend the mission might well 
be turned into permanent cells of Catholic Action. They are too 
valuable to be dissolved. There is no lack of spiritual or religious 
activities in which they might profitably engage. Foremost is 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine which should be found in 
every parish, as Canon Law directs. The spiritual problems that 
confront every pastor more or less, and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in forming and educating local cells, have been amply de- 
scribed in the writer’s ‘‘Catholic Action Handbook,’’* which should 
be found in every priest’s library. The annotated bibliography 
added to this small book will suggest additional thoughts for or- 
ganizing spiritual activities which are of primary importance and 
from which no one should deviate. The importance of Catholic 
Action by the laity under the guidance of their pastors is no longer 
debatable. The fact that the persecution and obstructing of the 
Church to-day in many countries has not driven more Catholics 
to give up their faith must unquestionably be attributed to a well- 
organized and zealous Catholic Action. Moreover, only the blind 
will fail to see that the same Catholic Action will soon be needed 
right here at home, regardless of the outcome of the conflict in 
warring Europe. Unless, like the Pope, the Bishops and pastors 
provide the leadership, the laity will lead, and only God knows 
whereto. What happened elsewhere unexpectedly may just as 
well happen among us. Fortunately, we have seen and know 
what happened in other countries, and he who is forewarned is 
forearmed. 

The first impression a pastor may get is that no one can keep 
up with the numerous organizations being formed among Catho- 
lics to-day. Their number is certainly bewildering. However, the 


+A reading of the articles found in America, October, 11, 1941, pp. 6-9, is recom- 
mended in this connection. 
* Published by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City. 
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writer does not recommend the promotion of all good societies, 
but seeks to bring some clarity into pastoral problems and, if 
possible, to simplify matters while increasing the spirituality of 
the parishioners. For this purpose let us look into the prevailing 
situation. 

In our parishes we find organizations of every type, and also 
associations of lay Catholics with different objectives. About 
the latter we are not concerned just now. As already mentioned, 
the Third Order, being a way of life, is not a devotion or move- 
ment. Catholic Action, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
and the Vincent de Paul Society are apostolates or works of mercy 
of a universal scope. All three are essential to Christianity. 
They are concerned with Christian living and Christ-like charity. 
The promotion of faith and charity is their main objective. 

Another group of religious societies is concerned with nourish- 
ing spirituality by aiding and instructing in the performance of 
the duties of certain states of life. Among these are the Societies 
of the Holy Family, the Holy Name, Christian Mothers, the 
Sodality, and similar pious associations. The difference between 
the first and this group is readily seen. 

Again there are pious movements intended to foster special 
features of spiritual life, such as the Liturgical Movement, Bible- 
reading, clubs for studying religious questions, etc. These have 
no secular objectives and are approved by the Church for their 
great value as aids in the spiritualization of Christians. All these 
are external means, but if combined with the internal means to 
perfection comprising the Liturgy (including the Sacraments), 
preaching and religious ways of life, may be very helpful. 

Finally, there are groups and activities which aim to supply 
financial assistance for missionary and parochial endeavors. 
These are also necessary, and include organizations like the 
foreign and home mission societies, school or building fund com- 
mittees, etc. These likewise should contribute to the spiritual 
growth of the members. 

All the groups enumerated above will not be fruitful unless 
they are accompanied by persevering and organized prayers to 
draw upon them the grace of God. Among the voluntary devo- 
tional groups we have the scapulars, the Apostleship of Prayer, 
Miraculous Medal, Archconfraternity of the Sacred Heart, and 
similar groups loosely organized. In addition to these, we have 
such activities as novenas, triduums, and the regular parish de- 
votions, sometimes assuming names and forms that are currently 
fashionable. These devotions are an extension of the Liturgy, 
and have the objective of raising more frequently to God the mind 
and heart of people whose lives are otherwise steeped in material 
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views and cares. Without God’s help nothing can be done for the 
salvation of souls. What saves man is not his own good will, not 
his own efforts, not his good resolutions or intentions, not his 
sound principles, not his activities in behalf of others, but solely 
the grace of God that comes to him through Christ Our Lord: 
“T am the salvation of the people, saith the Lord: in whatever 
tribulation they shall cry to Me, I will hear them” (Introit, 19th 
Sunday after Pentecost). Christ Himself expressed this in many 
variations: ‘Without Me you can do nothing... .Ask and you 
shall receive. . . .Come to Me... .and I will refresh you’”’ (John, 
xv. 5;. Matt., vii. 7, xi. 28). After the Liturgy, including the 
Sacraments, there is nothing so important for Christian life and 
so necessary as private and public community prayers: ‘For 
where there are two or three gathered in My name, there am I 
in the midst of them” (Matt., xviii. 20). Christ obviously was 
speaking about praying in common. 

This important factor is frequently overlooked even when 
spiritual or religious matters are being considered. The apparent 
failure to reap abundant fruits may be ascribed by some to in- 
efficient leadership, lack of interest or organization, or something 
similar. These may be contributory causes, but often the main 
and real cause of failure is a lack of prayer. This is so evident 
and true that not much need be said about it. The labor of the 
clergy as well as of the faithful will not bear spiritual fruit unless 
it is accompanied by prayer. The Church is so convinced of this 
truth that she makes prayer, the community prayer of the Divine 
Office, a serious obligation of those in Holy Orders; the Breviary 
takes perhaps more time than all other priestly administrations 
together. Yet, the Church is so convinced of the necessity of the 
Holy Office that under certain circumstances she grants commu- 
tations to shorter prayers in order that they may be recited 
digne, attente ac devote; otherwise, they are not acceptable to God: 
““Maledictus qui fecit opus Dei fraudulenter.’’ The lives of saintly 
priests and shepherds show plainly that they reaped great har- 
vests of souls because of their great devotion to prayer. 

Since the success of all pastoral and religious endeavors depends 
on prayer, it is obviously an important duty to link prayer with 
all our undertakings. All activities under parish auspices must be 
accompanied by prayer. How can this be done in a practical 
manner? 

Before this question can be answered, some preliminary matters 
should be considered. Each pastor should ask himself: (1) Which 
of my missionary, charitable, social, economic, preventive or 
similar organizations are at present not supported by public 
prayers? (2) Are all the evils which the mission tried to reduce 
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or eradicate now the objectives of public devotions? (3) What 
works of religious zeal must be supported by public intercession? 
After these three matters have been carefully studied and the 
answers put in writing, these final questions should be considered: 
(4) What regular devotions already held in the parish might 
provide the community prayer for some of the parish organiza- 
tions? (5) What public devotions could be eliminated, changed, 
or replaced by others? The combined answers to these five ques- 
tions will provide the answer to the pastor’s first and principal 
problem. However, a few words of explanation to the numbered 
questions might not be superfluous. 

Some religious societies are already linked with some devotion, 
for instance, devotion to the Blessed Virgin. In such cases it is 
simply a matter of making the devotion a public one, and ex- 
tending it to all who are enrolled in the Scapular of Mount Car- 
mel. The Holy Name and the Christian Mothers Societies could 
be linked with a devotion to the Holy Family. Catholic Action 
and missionary endeavors could be spiritually nourished by a de- 
votion to the Holy Ghost. Charitable organizations might be 
linked up with the Holy Hour, and the social and economic or- 
ganizations with devotion to Christ the King. Again, the eco- 
nomic, labor, and perhaps the parent-teacher groups could be 
benefited by supplications to St. Joseph. This would reduce the 
monthly devotions to about six, leaving plenty of room for special- 
ties.» Devotions specially composed for all the purposes men- 
tioned are found in the ten-cent booklet entitled “Parish Devo- 
tions.”” These devotions keep up interest, because they must be 
recited by priest and people alternately, and like the Breviary are 
instructional as well as devotional and inspiring. If these devo- 
tions are announced for the special intentions indicated above, 
they will not fail to draw crowds. After the local conditions have 
been studied in this way, the re-arrangement of devotions, in so 
far as this is considered prudent, should be an easy task. 

The eradication of vices and the fostering of good habits or 
virtues inaugurated during a mission are equally in need of the 
support of public prayers, and the regular devotions should also 
provide for this. While the mission sermons have enlightened 
the people and reformed erroneous consciences, they have not 
yet created public opinions and strengthened the individual will 
by a constant flow of grace. The right kind of devotions will 
create and sustain true Catholic public opinion based on dogma, 
and will undoubtedly strengthen the individual’s will in times of 
temptation. Moreover, confessors and preachers can easily refer 


5In this connection read ‘“‘The Praying Parish’’ in this Review for August, 1938. 
The “Parish Devotions” are prepared according to the plan outlined therein. 
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to these public prayers since they are based on the Scriptures. It 
is true that parishioners afflicted by matrimonial or other dis- 
orders might shun a particular devotion, but its mere announce- 
ment will serve as a constant reminder of a vice and as a call to 
reform. The prayers recited for sinners publicly may obtain for 
them the grace of conversion. As a rule, doctrines enunciated in 
public devotions do not offend people as easily as sermons on 
particular topics, and yet the results may be better. 

The practice of virtues must also be supported by private and 
public prayers, especially the virtues of one’s state of life and the 
domestic virtues so necessary for Christian family life. All must 
hear about them, since if all do not practise these domestic vir- 
tues, their social influence will be diminished. These virtues, or 
rather their practice, are also included among the objectives of the 
right kind of devotions, which remind the worshippers of their 
existence and necessity. 

With regard to the purely secular activities nothing need be 
added but that, as far as spiritualizing is concerned, they have 
some value only as preventives of evil or means to a higher end. 

The reader is once more reminded here that all that has been 
presented is said from the viewpoint of garnering the fruit of 
what was sown during the well-prepared mission. It is merely 
suggestive and evocative of action. As we are concerned with 
the spiritual improvement of the parish, Satan will not fail to 
tempt by his own suggestions which sometimes come from persons 
from whom they are least expected. He may suggest directly or 
indirectly the retention of the devotional status quo, because it 
satisfies him. He may object that a change means an increase of 
work, although (as he knows very well) in most cases where the 
real spiritual work of a priest is doubled, he still finds ample time 
for the less important matters. Unfortunately, too much empha- 
sis is sometimes placed on temporal activities, especially on fi- 
nancing the parish and its institutions. No one doubts the neces- 
sity or importance of finance, but the manner in which it might be 
facilitated merits practical discussion. Many believe that the 
more spiritually minded people become, the more will they con- 
tribute according to their ability. They accept literally Our 
Lord’s promise: “Give and it shall be given to you” (Luke, vi. 
38). The Church and also the parish were organized to give to 
mankind spiritual treasures; in return, they are entitled to ade- 
quate material support without which they cannot prosper. 
There is a Precept enjoining church support, but it can be en- 
forced only when the clergy do their part to merit it. Their part 
consists in spiritual labor. Recent world history and present 
conditions supply practical and pertinent lessons on this point. 











The Doxology of the “Our Father” 
By J. M. Vosr#, O.P., S.T.M. 


In the September issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL RE- 
view, which I have just received (October 16), Rev. F. Jos. 
Mutch writes as follows about the Lord’s Prayer as said by the 
Protestants: ‘Even the little doxology at the end (‘For Thine is 
the glory...’) is not Protestant but Catholic. It is being said to- 
day, at the end of the Our Father, in one of the Catholic Churches 
of an Eastern Rite—just which one, I have forgotten”’ (p. 1221). 

Father Mutch will be thankful, I am sure, to be reminded by 
which Rites this doxology is still said, and how it came into use 
among the Eastern Christians and among the Protestants, whilst 
the Latin or Western Christians omit it now. 

First of all, this doxology: ‘For Thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory for ever. Amen,” is neither Protestant nor 
Catholic (as opposed to the former), because it is generally Chris- 
tian and pre-Reformation. It was already in use at the time of the 
“Didaché” (or “Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles’’), a Christian 
document composed probably in the East (Syria or Palestine) 
between the years 80 and 90, and so at the end of the first cen- 
tury. We read there, in the eighth chapter after the words, ‘‘and 
deliver us from evil,’’ the following doxology: ‘‘For Thine is the 
power and the glory for ever” (Funk, “‘Patres Apostolici,’’ Vol. 
I, 2nd ed., 1901, pp. 20-21). The origin of the doxology, which 
surely goes back to the first Christian communities and to the 
Apostolic times, is due to the fact that the faithful, according to a 
custom of the Synagogue, used to answer the priest’s prayer with 
a short traditional doxology, the shortest form of which was, and 
still is, among Christians: ‘‘Amen (May it be so).” 

From the liturgical use the doxology, joined to the “Our 
Father,” passed into a great number of old manuscripts of the 
New Testament in the Gospel of St. Matthew, vi. 13 (see A. H. 
McNeill, “The Gospel according to St. Matthew,” 1914, p. 82). 
Hence, Erasmus, who edited in 1516 a widely used Greek text of 
the New Testament, could write in his “In Nov. Test. annota- 
tiones ab ipso auctore quintum recognite’’ (Basle, 1535, p. 35): 
“Hance coronidem in omnibus Grecorum exemplaribus adjectam 
comperio.”” The Eastern Christians follow this old tradition, and 
not only in one Catholic Church of the East, but in all the Rites, 
so far as I have been able to consult them—v1z., in the Byzantine, 
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the Slavonic, the Syriac, and the Chaldean Rites, whether schis- 
matic or Uniate. 

Likewise, all the Protestant Bibles I have seen (Dutch, French, 
Italian, German, and English) have the doxology after the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Gospel of St. Matthew, vi. 13. They all 
depend probably on Luther’s German translation; and Luther 
himself (translating the New Testament in the winter of 1521- 
1522) followed the Greek New Testament of Erasmus, then gener- 
ally in use. The Protestants, when they pray, say the “Our 
Father” as found in their Bible, with the long doxology. 

We Latin or Western Catholics, on the contrary, who use of- 
ficially the Latin translation of St. Jerome, do not say that 
doxology, because it is not found in the Vulgate, as it is not found 
in the Sinaiticus (fourth-century MS.) and in most Latin texts, 
and was not admitted by Cyprian, Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Jerome, and Augustine (see Th. Zahn, “Das Evangelium des 
Matthaus,” 4th ed., 1922, p. 286, n. 91). At present there is no 
one among the critics or exegetes who holds that the doxology is 
an original part of the Lord’s Prayer. The Latin Catholics, 
following the Vulgate with St. Jerome and omitting the long doxol- 
ogy, have a better critical text, and surely use the exact words of 
Our Lord, teaching us how to pray; but they add, as in all their 
liturgical prayers, the ‘“‘Amen,’”’ which is the short traditional 
doxology. 








Answers to Questions 


May the Congregation Stand while Singing 
coram Sanctissimo? 


Questions: May I ask your kind opinion on the following matters? 
(1) With the advent of congregational singing, our Sisters have been 
instructed by their choir master, who is also a priest, to stand when 
singing even during the Canon of the Mass at Low Mass and at High 
Mass. Last Holy Week during the Procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on Maundy Thursday the entire congregation stood while the 
priest passed through their midst carrying the Blessed Sacrament. 
The Congregation also stands for the ‘“O Salutaris” and ‘“Tantum 
Ergo” at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. (2) Is there any de- 


cision of the Church covering these matters? 
CANCELLARIUS. 


Answer: This query has been expertly answered by the Rev. 
George V. Predmore in his work, “Sacred Music and the Catholic 
Church,” Chapter XXXIX. We quote directly from it with the 
permission of the publishers (McLaughlin & Reilly Co., Boston, 
Mass.). 

“The proper posture for singing is standing. The standing 
posture is universally recognized as the natural and necessary 
posture for singers, if their singing is to be effective. Church 
legislation prescribes that the singers (cantores) should stand when 
actually engaged in singing (Rubrice Generales Missalis, XVII, 
7; D. 2065). 

“Should the choir stand during the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament? The standing posture is the natural posture for 
singers. Any singer can sing much better and with greater free- 
dom when standing. If the Benediction hymns are rendered by 
a separate body of singers, and especially if the singing is of the 
harmonized form, the standing posture of the singers is demanded. 
Sometimes, the Benediction hymns are sung exclusively by the 
entire body of the clergy (choir), or by the congregation, and all 
kneel when doing so. However, it must be remembered that the 
standing posture is none the less reverential, even before the 
Blessed Sacrament, when singers choose to stand because they 
know that they can thereby sing better and more effectively.” 


Engaged Couples and Proximate Occasions of Sin 


Question: An engaged couple find each other’s company an almost 
certain occasion of sin in spite of precautions. Must they give up each 
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other’s company? What bearing has the nearness or remoteness of the 
date of marriage on the solution of this question? 
CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: An engagement in the proper sense of the term justi- 
fies persons exposing themselves to the danger of serious sin, 
but nothing justifies a person in sinning. The precautions or the 
means of avoiding sin itself under these dangers must be ade- 
quate. Going to the Sacraments but persisting in being together 
frequently in by-lanes or in parked autos alone, is just self-decep- 
tion. Again, the kind of engagement the patriarch Jacob was 
forced to go through is not morally justifiable. Two persons 
who are constantly in each other’s company, although there is no 
chance of marrying for years or ever, are tempting God. If 
young folks could only be convinced that so-called sex thrills are 
just another name for incipient fornication and are forbidden 
under pain of mortal sin, they might make their engagements a 
chaste preparation for Christian, sacramental marriage. 


The Collected Works of Orestes Brownson 


Question: Where can we clerics obtain the Collected Works of 
Orestes Brownson? As an apologist, he is indispensable. As a jurist, 
his views on public law, which were far in advance of his time, ought to 
be immediately available to us to-day. An answer to this query would 
be of inestimable value. 

CANONICUS. 


Answer: Only thirteen of the twenty volumes of the Col- 
lected Works of Orestes Brownson are available, namely, Vols. 
I and II (Philosophy), X, XI, XII, XIII (Civilization), XIV 
(Development and Morals), XVIII (Politics, American Republic), 
XIX (Popular Literature), and XX (Explanation and Index). 
These Volumes may be obtained from the author’s granddaugh- 
ter, Miss Elizabeth Brownson, 1440 Seyburn Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. Volumes in perfect condition cost $3 apiece; the price of 
imperfect copies is reduced in proportion to damage. 


Are Gold-Colored Vestments Licit? 


Question: At the hospital where I am the chaplain the Sisters have 
made a vestment of a very fine grade of silk which is of goldcolor. Itis 
my impression that this type of vestment is forbidden by the Decrees 
of the Church. If this is true, what is to be done with this vestment? 

CAPELLANUS. 


Answer: Vestments made of gold cloth (gold thread) are per- 
mitted by reason of their preciousness. They may be used for 
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all the colors except black and purple. But vestments that are 
of yellow or gold color are forbidden (Decreta Auth., nn. 2704, 
2764, 2986, 3191). Commercial houses marketing vestments of 
this kind are to be reproved. In the present case, however, the 
vestment was made in good faith, and a rather severe loss would 
be suffered if another vestment had to be made, because of the 
rising prices in silks. Since the sample of the material that was 
sent in is of a light gold color and appears ivory at a short dis- 
tance, we conclude that this vestment may be used for white 
until it needs replacing. But it may not be used for red or green 
vestments. 


Again the Toties-Quoties Indulgence 


Question: In a discussion concerning the conditions required for 
gaining the toties-quoties plenary indulgences attached to certain days 
(e.g., Portiuncula and All Souls), a difference of opinion arose. One 
priest held that the conditions required were: Confession and Com- 
munion, Visit to a Church (one enjoying privilege for the Portiuncula), 
six Paters, Aves and Glorias, and prayers at each visit for the intention 
of the Roman Pontiff (at least one Pater, Ave and Gloria). This would 
make seven Paters, Aves and Glorias. The other view maintained the 
same conditions with the exception that the six Paters, Aves and Glorias 
were necessary and sufficient, and hence there was no reason for adding 
the seventh Pater, Ave and Gloria, since the six Paters, etc., were the 
prescribed prayers and were said for the Pope’s intention. Which view 
is correct? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: After so many declarations of the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary (July 10, 1924; January 13, 1930; July 5, 1930; September 
20, 1933) it would seem that there is no room for discussion. 
However, such is not the case. Father Lydon in his “Ready 
Answers in Canon Law”’ (s.v., Indulgences and Portiuncula In- 
dulgences) writes: ‘When a visit to a church is prescribed for all 
toties-quoties plenary indulgences, 6 Paters, Aves and Glorias 
are necessary and sufficient. This is distinct from prayers for 
‘the intention of the Roman Pontiff.’ ’’ 

To the last statement exception might be taken. To satisfy 
the condition precandi ad intentionem Summi Ponitificis it is suf- 
ficient to say one Pater, Ave and Gloria, unless otherwise pre- 
scribed. It is otherwise prescribed for gaining the toties-quoties 
plenary indulgences on Portiuncula Day and All Souls’ Day and 
similar days, for on these days it is necessary and sufficient to 
say six Paters, Aves and Glorias for the intention of the Holy 
Father at each visit (S. Poen., July 5, 1930). Why, then, should 
another Pater, Ave and Gloria be added as intention prayers? 
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This is the interpretation given by some theologians (e.g., Nol- 
din-Schmitt, “Summa Theologie Moralis,” V, III, n. 324; Iorio, 
“‘Theologia Moralis,”’ III, n. 768, ad 2). 

Accordingly, the usual conditions for gaining the toties- 
quoties plenary indulgences when a visit to a church is prescribed 
are: (1) Confession; (2) Communion; (3) Visit to a Church; 
(4) Six Paters, Aves and Glorias for the intention of the Holy 
Father, at each visit. 


‘*Lock-Step Piety’? and Catholic Action Cells 


Question: I have read your articles in the last two issues of THE 
HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, and wish to express my appreciation 
to you for them, and to ask you where I may find specific directions for 
the organization of the Catholic Action Cells to which you refer. I am 
ashamed to admit my ignorance of them; it is the desire to do something 
about my ignorance, and to do it right away, which prompts me to ask 
you for this information. 

I have been a priest for only five years. The parish in which I am 
working numbers 1800 families. I have had five years of ‘‘Lock-Step 
Piety,” and I’m sick of it; I have had five years of the fake Catholic 
Action you speak about, and for five years I have been disgusted with it. 

I shall be most grateful for whatever help you may give to me, as I am 
for the help your articles have given me already. 

VENATOR ANIMARUM EXCITATUS. 


Answer: Perhaps Rev. William Clark, St. Mary of the Lake 
Seminary, Mundelein, Ill., would be the best to consult. The 
Catholic Action Cells in Chicago are the most numerous, and 
Father Clark has been an outstanding promoter of the work 


there. 
JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
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NORMS TO BE OBSERVED BY THE PASTOR IN CONDUCTING THE CANONICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS BEFORE CANDIDATES ARE ADMITTED TO MARRIAGE 


(1) With unremitting and earnest solicitude the Church has labored to 
preserve from all danger of irreverence and nullity the hallowed institu- 
tion of marriage, which, divinely instituted from the creation of man, 
was through the New Law raised to the dignity of a Sacrament by 
Christ our Lord. For this purpose she has prescribed suitable safeguards 
befitting the sanctity of Christian marriage, whose conspicuous holiness 
and dignity have been again emphasized in the Encyclical ‘“Casti Con- 
nubii” of Pope Pius XI of happy memory, issued on December 31, 1930,' 
which strove to describe fittingly the intrinsic nature, the most noble 
prerogatives, and the glorious ends of the conjugal lot. 

(2) No one can fail to recognize that a grave offense is committed 
against the Sacrament, and therefore no light sacrilegious crime, by 
spouses who enter matrimony in violation of the precepts which in her 
zeal the Church has decreed for the purpose of ensuring that Christian 
marriage shall be contracted licitly and above all validly, and shall 
furthermore prove a fit preparation for the acquisition of the rich fruits 
of the Sacrament. And, indeed, the offense and guilt are shared also 
by ministers of the Church who, even thoughtlessly, admit candidates 
to the celebration of forbidden nupitals, gravely neglecting the office 
entrusted to them of investigating carefully whether the couple are 
being joined in violation of the decrees of the Sacred Canons. 

Wherefore, the Church has committed to the Bishops the duty of 
providing the pastors subject to them with suitable norms for the pains- 
taking and timely conducting of investigations, lest there should be 
any obstacle to the contracting of marriage; and also so that, if impedi- 
ments should be actually present, they may strive energetically to re- 
move them, or else dissuade the couple from entering the tainted union. 
A precept to this effect is given also in Canon 1020 of the Codex Juris 
Canonici, whose words it is well to recall: 

“$1. The pastor who is entitled by law to assist at a marriage 
shall at an opportune time prior to the marriage inquire diligently 
whether there is any impediment to the marriage. 

“$2. He shall question the man and the woman separately even 
and carefully as to whether they are under any impediment, whether 
they freely consent to the marriage (especially the woman), and 
whether they are sufficiently instructed in Christian doctrine, unless 
he knows from the qualifications of the parties that this last investiga- 
tion is superfluous. 

"1 Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 539 sqq. 
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“$3. The local Ordinary has the right to prescribe special regu- 
lations for this examination of the parties by the pastor.” 


(3) No one moreover is ignorant of the fact that the causes which 
lead to the invalid or illicit celebration of the marriages contracted are 
reducible to three heads, namely: 

(a) matrimonial impediments properly so called; 

(b) a vitiated consent; 

(c) a defect in the canonical form. 

Striving, therefore, to avert grave offenses against the sanctity of 
Christian marriage, this Sacred Congregation—which in virtue of Canon 
249 “is entrusted with the entire legislation regarding the discipline of 
the seven Sacraments,” and which has already published an Instruction 
“Super probatione status liberi ac denuntiatione initi matrimonii,” 
dated July 4, 1921*—thinks it highly opportune to prepare another 
Instruction which, to aid the Most Reverend Ordinaries on whom this 
duty devolves in virtue of §3 of the mentioned Canon 1020, will pro- 
vide suitable norms for the proper and diligent conducting of the ex- 
amination of candidates for marriage. 

A list of the questions to be proposed separately to the candidates is 
given in Appendix I of this Instruction, without prejudice to the Ordi- 
nary’s faculty of varying them by omission or addition when, noting the 
circumstances of persons and times, he has discovered the existence in 
his diocese of more common causes of the nullity or illicity of marriages. 

(4) Certain points, however, should be especially noted with regard 
to the investigation prescribed by the above-mentioned Canon 1020. 

(a) With regard to the pastor: the pastor who has the right and duty 
of investigating is he who is entitled to assist at the marriage, and, un- 
less a just cause excuses, this is the pastor of the bride (Canon 1097, § 2). 
Nevertheless, the pastor of the groom, either on his own initiative or at 
the suggestion of the groom or the pastor of the bride, shall also conduct 
an examination to assure the freedom of the groom, and shall as soon 
as possible transmit a record of this examination to the pastor of the 
bride, together with other necessary documents (baptismal certificate, 
etc.) which may be found in the archives of the parish. 

But, when the pastors are of different dioceses, the transmission of 
these parochial documents shall take place through the medium of the 
Chancery of the Curia of the diocese of the groom, and it is also the duty 
of this Chancery to supply the testimonial letters regarding the free 
state of the groom to the pastor of the bride, whenever, as is customary, 
the latter assists at the marriage. On the contrary, the documents are 
to be transmitted through the Chancery of the bride’s diocese, whenever 
the groom’s pastor is to assist at the marriage. 

However, this Sacred Congregation urgently desires that, before the 


* Acta Ap. Sedis, XIII, 348 sq. 
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pastor assists at the marriage, he obtain the license of his own Curia, 
known as the ‘‘nihil obstat’”’: this is indeed preceptive when the pastors 
of the couple are of different dioceses. 

In order that the procedure may be more careful in so serious a matter, 
let the Episcopal Curia absolutely demand that the pastor to whom the 
license (nihil obstat) is to be given shall transmit to the Curia itself at an 
opportune time beforehand all the pre-matrimonial documents, together 
with a transcript, of which a specimen is given in Appendix V, containing 
all the information required therein. This form, as is provided in the 
same, shall be used by the Curia in granting the nihil obstat, and by the 
pastor in conceding to a priest, otherwise endowed with the legitimate 
faculty, the permission to assist at the celebration of a marriage which 
happens to be contracted outside his parish. Afterwards this tran- 
script is to be preserved carefully in the archives of the parish of the 
place where the marriage is contracted. 

It is clear from the gravity of the matter that the duty of investiga- 
tion binds the pastor sub gravi; nor is the pastor excused from this 
duty even if he is morally certain that there is no obstacle to the cele- 
bration of a valid and licit marriage. The examination must be made 
by the pastor personally, unless he is excused for a just cause. 

(b) With regard to the time of the investigation: the investigation is 
ordered to take place “‘at an opportune time before the celebration of 
the marriage,’’ either, as the matter itself demands, before the proclama- 
tion of the banns or while these are being proclaimed. 

(c) As to the scope of the investigation: all things should be investi- 
gated which might in any way constitute an obstacle to the contracting 
of marriage. Wherefore, besides those matters which are enumerated 
specifically in the above-mentioned Canon 1020, § 2 (which will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail below), the investigation should be directed 
especially to the following: 

(a) the reception of Baptism and Confirmation, legitimate certi- 
ficates being obtained. The baptismal certificate must be of recent date, 
executed not more than six months before the marriage is celebrated; and 
in it shall be found all those items which are prescribed by Canon 470, 
§ 2, and article 225 of the Instruction of this Sacred Congregation en- 
titled ‘‘Instructio servanda a tribunalibus dicecesanis, etc.”’ of August 
15, 1936 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 313 sqq.).2 Furthermore, let the 
pastor not give too ready credence to the sworn affirmation of the couple 

3 Canon 470, 2. ‘In the baptismal record shall be also inserted a notice as to 
whether the candidate has received Confirmation, contracted marriage (without 
prejudice to the precept of Canon 1107), or has received the order of subdeacon or 
made solemn religious profession, and such notice shall be always mentioned in 
baptismal certificates.’’ 

Art. 225, § 1. “The local Ordinary . . . is under obligation to enjoin as soon as 
possible upon the rector of the parish where the celebration of the marriage is entered 
in the parish registers, that he shall insert a notice therein regarding the sentence 
of nullity and such prohibitions as may be decreed (e.g., in cases of impotence) ; 


the same notice shall be also added in the baptismal register, if either or both of the 
parties were baptized in that parish.”’ 
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that they are not baptized, unless he knows from other sources that 
this is the case; but, to guard against fraud in this particular, let him 
inquire from the pastor of the place of origin whether the baptismal 
register reveals that this Sacrament has been conferred on the parties, 
in which case he shall obtain a certificate from the same pastor; 

(8) about the parish or parishes which should be notified of the marriage; 

(y) whether the couple are of age or minors; 

(6) whether both are Catholics, or one or both are non-Catholics, 
but bound to the canonical form in virtue of Canon 1099; 

(e) if the case demands, let the pastor inquire also into the death of 
the former spouse; into the sentence of nullity of marriage and indeed 
its execution according to law (cfr. art. 220, 221, §3, of the above- 
mentioned Instruction),* even in the excepted cases (cfr. ibid., art. 226 
sqq-); into the dispensation from matrimonium ratum et non consum- 
matum. Legitimate documents must be obtained in each instance; 

(¢) on establishing the free state of both parties, see below n. 6. 

(d) With regard to the manner of conducting the examination: 
the above-mentioned Canon 1020, § 2, commands that the pastor ques- 
tion the couple separately and carefully, that is, as the Doctors say, 
distinctly, separately, and chastely, exercising due prudence and cir- 
cumspection when he inquires regarding impediments and other cir- 
cumstances that might occasion infamy or shame.§ 

(5) In accordance with the above-mentioned Canon 1020, § 2, the 
examination of the couple should be directed especially to three points: 

(a) the absence of impediments; 

(b) freedom of consent; 

(c) sufficient knowledge of Christian doctrine. 

As to the first: let the pastor question the parties whether they are 
bound by any impediment, impedient (Canons 1058-1066)* or diriment 
(Canons 1067-1080), public (of the bond, consanguinity, affinity, etc.) 


§2. ‘The rector of the parish is bound to insert immediately in the mentioned 
registers the note regarding the sentence of nullity and the possible prohibitions, 
and, if one or both of the parties were baptized elsewhere, to inform the pastor or 
pastors of the place of baptism concerning the sentence of nullity and the possible 
prohibitions, so that these too shall make notes of these matters in their baptismal 
registers. Furthermore, the rector shall notify his proper Ordinary as soon as 
possible regarding the execution of these formalities.” 

‘Art. 220. ‘After the second decision in confirmation of the nullity of the 
marriage, if the defensor vinculi in the court of appeal does not conscientiously 
believe that an appeal should be made, the parties may contract a new marriage 
after ten days have elapsed from the publication of the sentence (Canon 1987).” 

Art. 221, § 3. ‘‘In the case of desertion, however (when the defensor vinculi 
has instituted an appeal to the tribunal of third instance after the second sentence 
in favor of nullity), the parties have the right to enter a new marriage on receipt of 
notification of the decree whereby the tribunal declared the appeal has been 
abandoned (Canon 1886) or abated (Canons 1736-1737). 

5 In this connection the Ordinary will be able to prescribe other safeguards as 
suggested by the customs of his region, e.g., the presence of a prudent person, who 
however should not be the father or mother of the parties. 

* According to the Response of the Pontifical Commission for the Authentic 
Interpretation of the Canons of the Code (July 30, 1934, ad I), the impediment 
of mixed religion affects also — who are or have been enrolled in an atheistic sect 
oo Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 494 
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or occult—nay, especially the last, since an occult impediment (of a 
vow, crime, etc.) is rarely of public knowledge (Appendix I). 

(a) The principal matrimonial cases submitted to this Sacred Con- 
gregation for simple convalidation or sanatio in radice deal with marriages 
celebrated with the impediment of the second degree of consanguinity or 
affinity in the collateral line, or more frequently of consanguinity in the 
third simple or third touching on the second degree in the same line, without 
the canonical dispensation. This happens frequently because the couple 
were not aware of the impediment, and thus did not declare it: such 
omission is often to be attributed to ignorance of the difference between 
the provisions of the canon and civil law, which latter frequently ig- 
nores the above-mentioned canonical impediments. 

In this matter, therefore, let the pastor investigate diligently, study- 
ing carefully, besides other things, the family names of the contracting 
parties and of their parents (whence consanguinity is often inferred) 
and the baptismal certificates: let him remind the parties of the degrees 
of consanguinity and affinity which are canonical impediments of mar- 
riage, and, if he suspects any reticence on their part, let him in accord- 
ance with Canon 1031, §1, n. 1, summon trustworthy and sworn wit- 
nesses for the more thorough exploration of this point (Appendix II). 

(8) To avoid errors in the computation of the degrees of impedi- 
ments of consanguinity and affinity, which sometimes occur in peti- 
tions for dispensation from the Apostolic See, a genealogical tree should 
be appended to the petitions. 

(y) In these same petitions should be avoided the equivocal de- 
scription of impediments, which occurs when, for example, without 
further explanation parties held by a double impediment of consanguin- 
ity in the second (major) and in the third (minor) degree of the col- 
lateral line are declared bound by an impediment of consanguinity in 
the “‘second-third” or the “second and third” degree: for such a formula 
might signify an impediment of the ‘‘second degree mixed with the third,” 
a single impediment and of minor degree, and then the dispensation so 
obtained might be invalid. 

(6) Again, as is evident, for the validity of the dispensation from an 
impediment of major degree there is required a canonical, or just, cause 
proportioned to the gravity of the impediment and actually existing in the 
case. In connection with this matter, accordingly, two Instructions 
must be borne in mind—that of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide of May 9, 1877, and that of this Sacred Congregation of August 1, 
1931;? approved authors should be also consulted. In petitions for 
dispensation addressed either to the Apostolic See or to the Ordinary 
possessing the necessary faculty, therefore, this cause must be expressed, 
and then, after the dispensation has been obtained, the existence of the 
same cause (as accurately noted) must be clear before the execution of 


7 Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 413 sq. 
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the Rescript, under danger of an invalid dispensation (Canons 38 and 41). 

(e) It is also worthy of note that for “xtas superadulta,” which is 
not seldom advanced in behalf of a woman who is not a widow, the 
twenty-fourth year must have been completed. 


Moreover, the age given in the testimonial letters must be always 
taken from the baptismal certificate. 

(¢) Finally, this Sacred Congregation in virtue of its office exhorts 
pastors that in the catechetical instructions given to the people (Canon 
1018) they themselves shall at suitable times instruct the faithful re- 
garding impediments, both impedient and especially diriment. They shall 
strive to deter especially those who are bound by the closer impediments 
of consanguinity or affinity from contracting marriage: or whenever 
special circumstances nevertheless make the marriage advisable, at 
least they shall strenuously urge, especially the parents, that the im- 
pediments be submitted to the authority of the Church for dispensation, 
and they shall explain to the same that the taxes are not at all exces- 
sive, and are imposed as satisfaction or penalty on the couple according 
to their circumstances, and are small indeed in the case of the poor. 


(6) On account of the importance of the matter special measures 
should be taken concerning the impediment of the bond. Let the pastors 
guard lest in violation of the law, whether in good or bad faith, new 
nuptial contracts are entered into by those who are held by the bond of a 
previous marriage, even though its validity may be questioned without 
presumption, nay, even if its nullity is evident. 


(a) The pastors should be fully conversant with the precept of 
Canon 1069, § 2, that the nullity must be established by strict canonical 
proof: that is, the judicial order must be observed up to a second con- 
formable verdict against the validity of the marriage from which no 
appeal has been taken by the defensor vinculi: or, in the excepted cases 
(Canons 1990-1992), until all the regulations have been fulfilled which 
were issued in the above-mentioned Instruction of this Sacred Congrega- 
tion of August 15, 1936, art. 226 sqq. 

(8) Let the banns of marriages be published even in places where the 
couple have dwelt for at least six months after attaining puberty, if the 
Ordinary deems this prudent (Canon 1023, §2); there should be no 
dispensation from these banns except for a legitimate and established 
cause (Canon 1028); nor, to the neglect of the other methods of proof 
(Appendixes II and III), should there be a ready recourse to the exact- 
ing of the suppletory oath (Appendix IV) of the parties (Canons 1829- 
1830). According indeed to the precept of n. 3 of the above-mentioned 
Instruction of July 4, 1921, the occasional difficulty of assembling in 
proper time the documents necessary for establishing the free state is in 
most cases resolved by requesting the documents from the Diocesan 
Chanceries of the parties (as explained in n. 4), and these will not fail 
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to reduce the taxes mentioned in Canon 1507, § 1, if these are the occa- 
sion of any further difficulty.® 

(y) Still more careful must be the procedure regarding the free state 
of vagi (those who have neither domicile nor quasi-domicile anywhere, 
Canon 91), and of those who after attaining puberty migrated from their 
place of origin to distant regions, where they now desire to contract mar- 
riage. For this purpose the above-mentioned Instruction of this 
Sacred Congregation of July 4, 1921, should be exactly observed. 

(7) With regard to the freedom of consent: the pastor shall ask the 
couple whether they are contemplating marriage freely and of their 
own accord, or whether they are being urged into it by force or fear or 
by the importunate pleas or persuasions of anyone. This question shou!d 
be asked especially of the woman, for, as is clear, she is more liable to 
fear. Let the pastor not rest content with a negative answer, but let 
him also institute other inquiries to establish more fully and securely the 
freedom of consent. This matter is to be explored all the more carefully 
when the couple are being induced to contract marriage as an escape from 
some crisis which has arisen, especially to evade penalties which would 
otherwise be incurred under the civil law. Let pastors consider care- 
fully that one of the principal causes of nullity in marriages submitted 
to the ecclesiastical tribunals, consists in the introduction of force or 
fear (Appendix I, nn. 10, 11). 

(8) Let the pastor further explore, unless the character of the per- 
sons makes this superfluous, whether the couple are sufficiently con- 
versant with Christian doctrine, and especially whether they are properly 
acquainted with the sanctity and indissolubility of marriage and with 
the obligations of the married state. If, then, he discovers them ignor- 
ant of Christian doctrine, he shall sedulously instruct them in at least 
the first elements; but if they decline instruction, this is not a reason for 
denying them marriage, as stated in Canon 1066.° 

(9) The examination of the couple should also strive to avert that 
grave turpitude which, especially to-day on account of human weakness, 
afflicts canonical marriages in certain places. 

For in some places, especially in large cities, are found persons who, 
despising Canon Law, presume to contract marriage subject to some 
condition or intention which either suspends or annuls the marriage, 
but which may provide an excuse for the later casting off of the yoke if 
they desire to contract a new marriage. 

Wherefore, in places where the Ordinary judges it expedient, the pas- 
tor shall do his utmost to prolong the examination of the couple, and 


8 To ascertain the parish and diocese of origin of the parties, one can to-day 
refer to the so-called ‘‘Ecclesiastical Yearbooks’’ (sc. ‘‘Catholic Directories’) for 
—— nations, published with the permission of competent ecclesiastical 
authority. 

® Cfr. the Response of the Pontifical Commission for the Authentic Interpreta- 
ag = Canons of the Code of June 2-3, 1918, IV, de matr. ad 3 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 

, 345). 
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institute suitable investigations, utilizing for this purpose the questions 
given in Appendix I, nn. 15 and 16, and other more suitable queries 
demanded by the circumstances of places and persons. 

And where the case arises, let the pastor strive with all his zeal to dis- 
suade the couple from attaching the above-mentioned intentions and 
conditions to their marriage, and to induce them to retract now such as 
have been added. 

Regarding the addition of a licit condition regarding the future, the 
present, or the past, the pastor shall consult the Ordinary and obey his 
precepts (Appendix I, n. 17). 

(10) With regard finally to the nullity of marriage because of non- 
observance of the canonical form, the principal cases submitted to this 
Sacred Congregation may be referred to a defect in the witnesses or in 
the legitimate delegation of the assisting priest. Whereas the first of 
these defects is usually attributable to inadvertence, the latter is due to 
an ignorance that is certainly culpable. Before assisting at a mar- 
riage, therefore, priests should be thoroughly acquainted with the pre- 
cepts of Canons 1094-1103, which deal with valid and licit assistance, 
and also with the Responses of the Pontifical Commission for the Authen- 
tic Interpretation of the Code dated July 14, 1922, May 20, 1923, and 
December 28, 1927. 

(11) Inconclusion, this Sacred Congregation especially commends to 
the Most Reverend Ordinaries also the matters which are reviewed below: 

(a) In places where this is determined by Concordat, for example, 
in Italy and the Portuguese Republic, let them see that at the designated 
time the pastor shall send the report of celebrated marriages to the 
office of the Civil State for entry into its records. In general, let them 
command that there shall be an exact execution of all formalities which 
are_to be observed in matrimonial affairs according to the terms of the 
Concordat." 

(b) As often as marriage is contracted by a couple of whom one or 
both belong to another parish, the pastor who assists at the marriage, 
besides recording the marriage in his own marriage register (and, if one 
party has been baptized in his parish, also at the foot of the baptismal 
entry), shall report as soon as possible the celebration of such marriage 
to the pastors or pastor of the place of baptism of both spouses or of one 
or the other. These other pastors shall enter the notices received in 
their own baptismal registers (Canon 1103, §2) in accordance with 
Canon 470, § 2, and shall send a written notice of having made the entry 
to the pastor who assisted at the marriage. The latter, indeed, must 


a Ap. Sedis, XIV, 527, ad V; XVI, 114-115, ad V and VI; XX, 61-62, 
ad IV. 

11 For Italy cfr. ‘“‘Istruzione circa l’esecuzione dell’art. 34 del Concordato.. .,” 
July 1, 1929, nn. 29 sq. (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 351 sq.); for Portugal, cfr. ‘‘Istru- 
zione agli Eccmi Ordinarii del Portogallo . . . sull’esecuzione degli articoli del Con- 
cordato . . .,”” September 21, 1940 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXIII, 29 sq.). 
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not rest content until he receives this message; when it arrives, he shall 
attach it to the dossier containing the documents of the celebrated 
marriage. 

(c) Let the Ordinaries strive with all their zeal to have the executive 
sentence of nullity or the Apostolic dispensation from a matrimonium 
ratum et non consummatum, together with the prohibitions to enter a 
new marriage which may be decreed therein, conveyed as soon as pos- 
sible to the rector of the parish where the celebration of the marriage 
was entered in the parochial registers, so that this rector may insert men- 
tion of this decision or dispensation, with the prohibitions that are 
possibly annexed, in the marriage register—and also in the baptismal 
register if either or both of the parties had been baptized in this parish. 
If either or both of the parties were baptized elsewhere, the same rector 
is bound to advise the pastor or pastors of the place of baptism concern- 
ing the delivery of the executive sentence of nullity or the concession 
of the dispensation with the possibly decreed prohibitions, so that these 
may enter the same particulars in their baptismal registers. The same 
rector shall as soon as possible inform the Ordinary of his execution of 
all these formalities. 

(d) They shall see that a baptism conferred possibly outside the 
parish of origin—besides in the register of a parish or church possessing a 
baptism font by cumulative right according to Canon 774, § 1, where 
one really has received this—shall be also entered in the registers of the 
place of origin. Wherefore, the pastor or rector of the church where 
baptism is conferred shall as soon as possible transmit to the rector of 
the parish of origin a written report covering faithfully each and every 
element that is required by law (Canon 777) for the proper completion 
of the record of baptism. 

(e) Finally, they shall direct pastors to maintain and write up their 
marriage and baptismal registers with the utmost diligence: forsooth, 
that they shall enter immediately in the former the canonical record of 
every marriage celebrated in their proper parishes: and in the latter 
(that is, the baptismal register), they shall enter in writing all those 
items which are prescribed by Canon 470, § 2. The negligent shall be 
punished even with the penalties specified in Canon 2383. 

(f) By frequent visitations which are to be made preferably in 
person or through suitable ecclesiastics every six months, if possible (but 
at least within the year), the Ordinaries shall inspect attentively whether 
the rectors of parishes are keeping especially their matrimonial and bap- 
tismal registers as ordained by law and explained under (e), and are pre- 
serving them properly in the archives; let them examine every single 
record of marriage celebrated and baptism conferred, and check each 
record by placing opposite it a special sign to indicate the completion of 
its inspection. As often as a priest has assisted at a marriage needing 
the delegation required by Canon Law (Canon 1094), the Ordinaries 
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themselves shall diligently inquire whether this necessary delegation 
took place, and whether it was given in accordance with the law. 

(12) Having in view the most grave evils which result from illicit 
and invalid marriages, this Sacred Congregation beseeches the local 
Ordinaries that, in their pastoral solicitude, they will communicate the 
above-given injunctions to the pastors; that they will watch with 
every care that they be put in execution, and that they will not fail 
to inflict canonical penalties on the negligent in accordance with Canon 
2222, § 1, not excluding suspension a divinis, especially in the case of 
relapse, so that there may be a surer prospect of the proper celebration 
of marriages, all danger of offense being removed, as becomes the dig- 
nity and sanctity of the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

Regarding the diligent observance of the canonical discipline in mar- 
riages as expounded by this Instruction and especially regarding the 
visitations (spoken of above in n. 11 f), the same local Ordinaries shall 
inform this Sacred Congregation annually by special Report to be annexed 
to the Report ‘‘de tractatione causarum matrimonialium” transmitted in 
virtue of the Letters of July 1, 1932." 

However, the Ordinaries of Italy (who are no longer bound to trans- 
mit a Report of marriage cases because of the matrimonial tribunals 
recently instituted by Letters Apostolic Motu Proprio of Pope Pius XI 
of happy memory, December 8, 1938)'* shall report to this Sacred 
Congregation at the beginning of each year regarding the observance 
of this Instruction and the execution of the visitations. 

Our Most Holy Lord Pius XII by Divine Providence Pope, in Audi- 
ence granted to the Most Excellent Secretary of this Sacred Congrega- 
tion on June 14, 1941, deigned benignly to approve this Instruction 
after it had been subjected to mature and diligent examination by the 
Most Eminent Fathers in Plenary Sessions. 

Given at Rome, from the Office of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Discipline of the Sacraments, June 29, the Feast of the Holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul, 1941. 

D. Card. Jorio, Prefect. 
F. Bracci, Secretary. 
LS 


Appendix I 
(Cfr. nn. 3, 5, 7, 9 of the Instruction) 
EXAMINATION OF THE CANDIDATES TO BE HELD BY THE PASTOR AT AN 
OPPORTUNE TIME BEFORE THE CELEBRATION OF MARRIAGE 


Having reminded the man (woman) of the sanctity of an oath and 
the gravity of the penalties incurred by perjurers, and also of the solem- 





12 Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 272 sq. 
13 Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 410 sq. 
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nity of the process to be completed, the pastor addresses the man 
(woman) as follows: 

“Are you willing to invoke the Divine Name in witness of the truth, 
by touching the Holy Gospels and saying: ‘I .... swear that I shall tell 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth upon every matter upon which I 
am to be questioned’?”’ 

Then he puts the following questions to the parties separately— 
to the man in the absence of the woman and vice versa:! 


(1) “What are your Christian and family names; those of your 
father and mother; your place of birth, age, religion [of both the party 
questioned and the other party], profession or civil status?” 

To establish the identity of the party, unless this is known to the 
pastor, a properly prepared document shall be demanded, furnished 
with a personal photograph. If he has not yet obtained the certificates 
of baptism and confirmation, the pastor shall inquire whether these 
Sacraments have been received.” 

(2) ‘‘Have you contracted marriage with any other person in the 
eyes of the Church, and, if so, how was it dissolved (Canon 1069)?’’* 

If, however, the pastor suspects the existence of a previous bond, let 
him proceed energetically with the banns, summon trustworthy and 
sworn witness (Appendixes II and III), and have recourse to the sup- 
pletory oath only when other proofs are lacking (cfr. n. 6, 8, Instruction); 
he should proceed even more carefully with vagi and workers who have 
migrated to regions remote from their place of origin (cfr. n. 6, y, In- 
struction). 

(3) ‘In what parish have you a domicile or quasidomicile or one 
month’s residence? What is the street and the street number, and how 
long have you lived there?”’ 

(4) ‘In what dioceses have you resided at least six months since 
attaining puberty [since the man completed his fourteenth year, and 
the woman her twelfth]? What led to this residence, how long did it 
last, and in what parish?’’* 

(5) ‘Have you contracted valid betrothals with any other person? 
Under what conditions, and when were these dissolved ?’’® 

(6) Have the parties already entered a so-called ‘‘civil marriage” 


1 To these shall be added any questions prescribed by the particular law (e.g., 
of a Concordat). 

2 The pastor shall not lend too ready credence to the answer that baptism has 
not been received, unless he has certain information on this point from other sources, 
but shall ask the pastor of the place of origin whether according to the baptismal 
register this Sacrament has been conferred; in the latter case he shall request a 
certificate (cfr. n. 4, c, a, of the Jnstruction). 

3 An authentic document must be demanded regarding the death of the former 
spouse, or the executive sentence of nullity of marriage (cfr. n. 4, c, e and ¢, and n. 6 
of the Instruction), or the dispensation super matrimonio rato et non consummato, 
with mention of the possibly decreed prohibition (cfr. n. 11, c, of the Instruction). 
If, however, there is question of the privilege of the faith, the pastor shall observe the 
rules of Canons 1069, § 1, and 1120-1127, and likewise the precepts of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office. 

4 When residence is affirmed, the pastor shall gather proofs regarding the party’s 
freedom of state (Canon 1023, § 2; cfr. n. 6 of the Instruction). In the case covered 
by § 3 of this Canon, let him consult the Ordinary. 

5’ Even though the party has contracted valid betrothals with another person, 
and no just cause is alleged for not fulfilling them, no cause of action is thereby 
given for demanding the celebration of the marriage; only reparation of damages 
can be claimed, if such be due (Canon 1017, § 3). 
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with each other or with some other person? Has such other marriage 
been dissolved or not?® 

(7) Are the parties held by any other bond: of consanguinity 
(Canon 1076), affinity (Canon 1077), spiritual relationship from bap- 
tism (Canons 768, 1079), legal relationship from civil adoption (Canons 
1059, 1080)? 

In so far as consanguinity and affinity are concerned, let the pastor 
review the degrees which are canonical impediments to marriage, and 
in the case of less educated persons let him explain them by practical 
examples. Should, however, he suspect reticence regarding the im- 
pediments, let him endeavor to overcome it by suitable means, especially 
by studying the names of the parents and the baptismal certificates, and 
by summoning witnesses (Appendix II; cfr. n. 5, Instruction). 

(8) Unless the fact is otherwise known to the pastor, let him inquire 
prudently if the party has notoriously rejected the Catholic Faith, even 
though he has not joined a non-Catholic sect; whether he is an enrolled 
member of societies condemned by the Church (Canon 1065); whether 
he is or has been an adherent of an atheistic sect (cfr. n. 5, note 6, 
Instruction). From some other source let him inquire whether the party 
is a public sinner, or is notoriously under a censure (Canon 1066). 
The pastor shall put these same interrogations to the man concerning 
the woman, and vice versa.’ 

(9) The pastor shall inquire diligently whether the parties are held 
by any other impedient or diriment impediment: of mixed religion 
(Canon 1060), of disparity of cult (Canon 1070),* of age (Canon 1067), 
of sacred orders (Canon 1072), of a vow or religious profession (Canons 
1058, 1073), of abduction (Canon 1074), of crime (Canon 1075),® of 
public decency (Canon 1078). 

(10) “Is your consent to the marriage altogether free and spon- 
taneous, or, on the contrary, are you being directly or indirectly forced 
into it by some person?” 

In this connection let the pastor admonish the party that only the 
most circumspect and discreet use will be made of the information given, 
so that no annoyance will be caused to the party, whose liberty can per- 
haps be protected in some other way.” 

(11) ‘Do you know whether or not the other party has with com- 
plete freedom consented to the marriage? If not, will you reveal the 
source of the fear or compulsion?” 


* If even one of the parties has attempted a so-called ‘‘civil marriage” with 
another person, and this has been finally dissolved, an authentic document of such 
definitive dissolution should be demanded; if the marriage still continues, the 
Ordinary should be consulted (for Italy, cfr. Instruction of this Sacred Congregation, 
April 2, 1909). 

7 In these cases, when the answer is in the affirmative, the pastor should conduct 
himself as prescribed by Canons 1065 and 1066. 

8 With regard to mixed marriages, the precepts of the Code and the Decrees of 
the Holy Office must be obeyed. 

® A still more searching, while prudent, inquiry should be made into the existence 
of the impediment of crime, when it is known that the parties have had illegitimate 
offspring; or that they are bound by the impediment of affinity, or when there is 
some other grounds for suspicion. 

10 Even when the absence of all compulsion i is asserted, the pastor shall not im- 
mediately acquiesce, but shall inquire in other quarters whether such is the case; 
and then if special circumstances be present which were referred to in n. 7 of this 
Instruction, let him investigate most thoroughly, even by witnesses, if necessary 
(Appendixes II and III). 
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(12) (If the party has not yet completed his or her twenty-first 
year.) ‘Do your parents (guardians) know of and consent to your 
contracting this marriage? If not, why do you wish to contract it with- 
out their knowledge or consent?’’!! 

(13) The pastor shall investigate whether the parties are sufficiently 
instructed in Christian doctrine, especially regarding the principal ends 
of marriage, its rights and obligations; and, if the case demands, shall 
refute sinful views contrary to Catholic doctrine, dwelling on the true 
teaching of the Church regarding the Sacrament (cfr. n. 8, Imstruction). 

(14) “Is there any obstacle to the performance of the civil ceremony? 
What?” 

(15) To guard against fraud and causes of nullity, let the pastor, 
in places where the Ordinary judges this expedient, intimate to each 
party that they both undoubtedly desire to contract marriage in accord- 
ance with Catholic teaching, following the practice which is universal 
among the faithful—that is, as one, indissoluble, and ordained for the 
procreation of children, without any contrary intention or condition; 
and in this connection he shall interrogate the man with respect to both 
himself and the woman, and vice versa. 

(If the party should answer in the affirmative, the pastor may omit 
questions 16-17 and proceed to the subsequent questions. But if any 
doubt arises from the answer of the party or otherwise, or a suspicion 
that the party wishes to attach a contrary intention or condition to the 
marriage, the pastor shall proceed as follows.) 

(16) Let the pastor recall to the party the doctrine of the Church, 
to wit: that parties who perhaps attach to the contract of marriage in- 
tentions'* or conditions which are in any way opposed to its validity, 
commit a sacrilege against the Sacrament and become entangled in an 
almost incalculable multitude of sins, but yet cannot attack the nullity 
of the marriage thus contracted: finally, the pastor cannot assist at such 
nuptials. Let him also declare frankly that reticence in this matter is 
of no avail to the parties, and let him demand a specific response. 

(If the party should declare that he has added or intends to add such 
conditions, let the pastor use all his zeal to induce him to retract them; 
but if he refuses, let him forbid the party to contract the marriage. 
If, however, he renounces his intentions, let the pastor insert a declara- 
tion of this changed intention in the acts. Then let him ask whether 
the party knows of any such condition or intention that is perhaps 
attached or to be attached by the other party, and, if the answer be in 
the affirmative, let him follow the same procedure with the other party.) 

(17) If both or either of the parties should declare that they have 
attached or desire to attach to the contract of marriage some legitimate 


11 The pastor should gravely admonish minors not to contract marriage without 
the knowledge and in spite of the reasonable opposition of the parents. If they 
reject this admonition, let him not assist at the marriage until he has consulted the 
local Ordinary (Canon 1034; cfr. Appendix III). 

12 This rule applies to places where the civil ceremony is prescribed by the public 
authority. Whenever there is some obstacle to the civil ceremony, or for other 
reasons the pastor suspects that this ceremony will be omitted, he shall not assist 
at the marriage without first consulting the Ordinary. 

18 For example, if either or both parties by a positive act of the will excludes 
marriage itself, or all right to the conjugal act, or any essential property of marriage 
(Canon 1086, § 2). 

14 These are especially conditions de futuro contrary to the substance of marriage, 
to wit, against the three “‘goods’’ of marriage—the faith, offspring, and the Sacra- 
ment (Canon 1092). 
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and honorable condition of the present, the past or the future, upon 
which the validity of the marriage will depend, let the pastor make 
prudent inquiry how the party intends to ascertain the fulfillment of 
this condition; if the party confesses that he wishes to do so by some 
method that is dishonorable, let the pastor dissuade him from adding the 
condition, and induce him to revoke it if it has been added; otherwise, 
let him forbid the party to contract marriage. If indeed the party 
intends to ascertain the fulfillment of the condition by some method 
consistent with probity, and the pastor realizes the equity of the condi- 
tion, the latter shall consult the Ordinary and obey his commands. 

(18) ‘Have you any other declaration to make regarding the mar- 
riage?” 

(19) In testimony to the foregoing, the party (sponsus or sponsa) 
wishes to subscribe to the answers given above: 


Pe wsntveens a month...... year..... 
Signature of the man... .” (in one copy). 
L. > S. Signature of the pastor. ... 
Signature of the woman... .* (in the other copy). 


Signature of the pastor.... 

Note.—These sworn depositions shall be attached to the acts of the 
marriage celebration and transmitted to the competent ecclesiastical 
tribunal whenever a suit regarding the validity of the marriage has been 
instituted on any grounds. 


Appendix II 
(Cfr. nn. 5 and 6 of the Instruction) 


EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES TO PROVE THE FREE STATE OF THE PARTIES 


(Two witnesses known to the pastor are to be interrogated with re- 
gard to each party: the same witnesses may indeed serve for both par- 
ties, provided that they testify separately concerning each.) 

Having reminded the witness of the sanctity of an oath and the gravity 
of the penalties incurred by perjurers, also of the solemnity of the process 
to be completed, the pastor addresses the witness: 

“Are you willing to invoke the Divine Name in witness of the truth 
by touching the Holy Gospels and saying: ‘I... . swear that I shall 
tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth upon every matter upon which 
I am to be questioned’?”’ 

Then the pastor asks the following questions: 

(1) “What are your Christian and family names; the name of 
your father; the day, month, year and place of your birth; your reli- 
gion, profession, and domicile?” 

(2) ‘Have you received any information, advice or instigations 
concerning the testimony which you should give?” 

(3) ‘How long have you known the man (woman), and how did 
you become acquainted with him (her)? Are you acquainted also with 
the woman (man)? How long, and how did you become acquainted?” 

(4) ‘‘What are the Christian and family names of the couple? 
Where do they live at present? How long have they lived there? 
What is their occupation?” 


18 If the party does not know how to or is unable to write, let him make a cross, 
and let this be noted in the acts of the marriage. 
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(5) “In what parishes have they lived for at least six months since 
completing their fourteenth [for the man] and twelfth year [for the 
woman] ?” 

(6) ‘Do you know whether the party has contracted a religious 
marriage or a civil union with some other person? With whom? Does 
the matrimonial bond or the civil union continue?” 

(7) “Are you aware whether the couple are held by any impediment, 
public or occult, caused by consanguinity, affinity, etc.?” 

(8) “Do you know whether the parties, especially the woman, are 
giving free matrimonial consent? Are they being forced? Why? Do 
both wish to enter into true Christian marriage: that is, into one, in- 
dissoluble union, ordained for the procreation of children, without any 
contrary intention or condition? Have you heard anything in this 
regard from either or both?’’! 

(9) [If both or either is a minor, that is, not yet twenty-one years old 
(Canon 88, §1).]  ‘‘Do you know whether the parents consent to this 
marriage? Are they opposed, and for what reasons? Do you think 
that the parents’ opposition is reasonable ?”’ 

(10) “Have you anything else to declare regarding this marriage?” 


See a month...... ar 
Signature of the witness.... 
L. > S. Signature of the pastor. ... 


Appendix III 
(Cfr. n. 6 of the Instruction) 


QUESTIONS TO BE ADDRESSED TO THE PARENTS (GUARDIANS) WHEN 
A CANDIDATE Is A Minor (CANON 1034), AND THE Pastor Is Not 
CERTAIN OF THE ABSENCE OF EVERY OBSTACLE ON THEIR PART 


Having reminded the witness of the sanctity of an oath and the 
gravity of the penalties incurred by perjurers, also of the solemnity of 
the process to be completed, the pastor addresses the witness as follows: 

“Are you willing to invoke the Divine Name in witness of the truth 
by touching the Holy Gospels and saying: ‘J... . swear that I shall tell 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth upon every matter upon which I 
am to be questioned’?”’ 

(1) “What are your Christian and family names; the name of your 
father; the day, month, year and place of your birth; your religion, 
business and domicile?” 

(2) ‘Have you consulted with your son (daughter) regarding his 
(her) marriage with ...?” 

(3) ‘‘Do you approve of this marriage? If not, for what reasons 
are you opposed to it?” 

(4) ‘Do you know whether the couple are held by any impediment 
of consanguinity, affinity, etc., public or occult? Whether your son 
(daughter) has contracted another religious marriage or entered into a 
civil union? With whom? Does the matrimonial bond or the civil 
union still continue?” 


1 Special emphasis should be laid on this question as a precaution against the 
invalidation of marriage especially because of force and fear. The pastor shall take 
into account the answer here given in his personal examination of the parties; if this 
examination has already taken place, he shall recall them for this purpose. 
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(5) “Do you know whether your son (daughter) is freely giving 
matrimonial consent, or whether he (she) is being forced into it by some- 
one? For what reason?” 

(6) ‘Do you think that your son (daughter) possesses the physical 
condition proper for entering into marriage, and is conversant with the 
purposes of marriage?” 

(7) “Have you anything further to add regarding this marriage?” 


ee See month...... Pe 
Signature of the father (guardian)... .(in one copy). 
L. > S. Signature of the pastor. ... 
Signature of the mother... .(in the other copy). 
Signature of the pastor.... 


Appendix IV 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SUPPLETORY OATH (WHEN THIS Is NECESSARY 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH CANONS 1829-1830) 


Year of the Lord ...., on this. ...day of the month of .. . ., appeared 
before me ...., son (daughter) of ....,aged...., bornon...., baptized 
on....,at...., in the diocese of... ., for the purpose of proving his 
(her) free state to enter into marriage according to the rite of the Holy 
Roman Chruch, with ...., daughter (son) of ...., born... ., in the 
parish of ...., diocese of ..... 

Inasmuch as the above-mentioned . . . . has been absent from his 
(her) native land from the year .... to the year... . (continuously or 
intermittently), and has dwelt in .... [place or places] without having 
established a fixed residence there; and inasmuch as he (she) is unable 
to produce proper witnesses to prove the freedom of state which he 
(she) preserved in the places mentioned, nor is he (she) able to exhibit 
testimonial letters upon the matter from the Ecclesiastical Curias, he 
(she) has been admitted to take instead a suppletory oath. He (she) 
has been warned regarding the sanctity of an oath and the penalties 
incurred by perjurers (Canon 2323) and bigamists (Canon 2356), and 
has been likewise informed that, if he (she) perjures himself (herself) 
and conceals matrimonial impediments, not only is the marriage null 
and void, but it will also be the occasion of innumerable sins. Kneeling 
therefore, before the image of Our Lord Jesus Christ Crucified, in the 
presence of me, the undersigned, he (she) has taken in clear and in- 
telligible voice the following oath: 


Formula 


I....,son (daughter) of .... (father) and... . (mother), fully appre- 
ciating my duty to speak the truth and the importance of the matter 
in question, and touching these Holy Gospels, profess and swear that 
throughout the elapsed time during which I have resided outside my 
native land I have remained absolutely free and exempt from any 
impediment to or bond of marriage. 


Signature of the Party.... 
LS Signature of the Ordinary or his delegate.... 
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Appendix V 


(cfr. n. 4, a, of the Instruction) 


Pareecia... 


Dicecesis ... 


Status documentorum Curiz Episcopali exhibitorum pro matrimonio 


ineundo inter: 

sponsum .. .! 

filium ... (momen patris). 

commorantis in loco... 

et .. . (nomen et cognomen matris). 

commorantis in loco... 

professionis (sponsi) ... 

natum loco... 

dicecesis ... 

die... 

baptizatum in pareecia... 

die... 

confirmatum die.. .? 

viduume... 

domicilium aut commorationem 
habentem (sponsum) in parcecia 


sponsam .. .! 

filiam ... (nomen patris). 

commorantis in loco... 

et ... (momen et cognomen matris). 

commorantis in loco... 

professionis (sponsz) ... 

natam loco... 

dicecesis ... 

die... 

baptizatam in parcecia... 

die... 

confirmatam die. . .? 

viduame... 

domicilium aut commorationem 
habentem (sponsam) in parcecia 


Status libertatis 


Publicationes canonice peractz sunt die. . .‘ 
Publicationes civiles (ubi he iure concordatario precipiuntur) peractx 


sunt die .. .* 
Dispensatio ab impedimento .. . 


Loco ...die...mense...anno... 


L. oS. 


Parochus 


Visis documentis huic Curia exhibitis ibique asservatis (Prot. n. . . .) 


nihil obstat quominus matrimonium, de quo 


supra, contrahatur, servatis de iure adhuc servandis. 
Loco... die...mense...anno... 


L. > S. 
Cancellarius Curiz 


Ordinarius 








1 In Italy if there is any disparity between the baptismal certificate and the civil 
entry, both names should be reported (cfr. ‘‘Istruzione della S. C. della Disciplina 
dei Sacramenti,’’ July 1, 1929, alleg. III, mod. I, nota 1). 

2 As obtained from the baptismal certificate, the certificate of Confirmation, or 
from an oath. 

3 Here is to be noted how the free state of the parties was established—whether 
by the examination of witnesses, by the suppletory oath, documents of widowhood, 
sentence of nullity, dispensation super rato, or by several arguments combined, 
which should be enumerated individually. 

4 Or “‘dispensatz.” 
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Nihil obstat ex parte parochi infrascripti quominus extra suam 
parceciam matrimonio, de quo supra, assistat sacerdos legitima facultate 
preditus, servatis de iure servandis.® 

Loco... die... mense... anno. 

L. > S. Parochus 





er 


Matrimonium, de quo supra, celebratum est die... mense... anno... 
in ecclesia ... loci . . . dicecesis . . . coram me infrascripto. 
L. > S. Parochus aut sacerdos delegatus 





ee 


Advertatur—His documentorum sfatus, notitiis omnibus ibidem 
requisitis et signis authenticitatis rite munitus, tradatur parocho aliene 
parceciz, ubi matrimonium forte celebrandum sit, saltem triduo ante 
eius celebrationem (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXIII, No. 7, July 3, 1941, 
pp. 297-318). 


5 As is plain, this permission (as provided in Canon 1097, § 1, n. 3) is conceded 
for licity only by the pastor who enjoys the right of assisting at the marriage. 











BHomiletic Part 
Homilies on the Epistles of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


Septuagesima Sunday 
The Imperishable Crown 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Septuagesima Sunday marks the official beginning of the Church's 

penitential season. 

(2) The purpose of penance is the gaining of eternal life, pictured by St, 
Paul in the Epistle as the winning of a crown. 

(3) Reason tells us that we must restrain our passions in order to observe 
the natural law and thus attain to our destiny as rational beings. 

(4) Christian self-denial is more excellent than that prescribed by reason, 

(5) Self-denial and mortification are particularly necessary to-day. 

(6) True Christian self-denial includes the repression of every inordi- 
nate inclination. 

(7) Life is a warfare beneath the standard of the cross. 

(8) Self-denial in the service of Christ brings joy and the assurance of 
eternal happiness in heaven. 


To-day, Septuagesima Sunday, the Church begins her preparation 
for the Feast of Easter. Nowadays, it is true, the official penitential 
season begins only on Ash Wednesday, so that we may prepare for the 
joyous celebration of Our Lord’s resurrection by forty days of penance, 
corresponding to His period of fast in the desert. But in the early Chris- 
tian centuries, especially among the faithful of the East, a full seventy- 
day period of rigorous penance preceded Easter; and the word Septua- 
gesima, meaning Seventieth, is applied to this Sunday in memory of 
that ancient custom, though the calculation of the days is not quite 
exact. And although the season of obligatory fasting has not yet begun, 
the spirit of penance pervades the Church’s liturgy, as is evidenced by 
the appearance of the violet vestments and the omission of the Gloria 
and of the gladsome Alleluja from the Mass. 

With characteristic logic and sound sense the Church points out to us 
to-day the reason for practising penance—that we may gain eternal life. 
This lesson is presented graphically and emphatically in the Epistle 
of the Mass, selected from the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthi- 
ans. The Apostle pictures the life of man as a race. Writing to people 
who were accustomed to the athletic contests so frequently conducted 
throughout the Roman Empire, especially in Greece, he exclaims: 
“Brethren, do you not know that those who run in a race, all indeed run, 
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but one receives the prize? So run as to obtain it. And everyone in a 
contest abstains from all things—and they indeed to receive a perishable 
crown, but we an imperishable’’ (I Cor., ix. 24, 25). The comparison is 
most appropriate. Those who desire to win a race prepare themselves 
for the contest by strenuous training and stern self-denial; while the 
race is on, they strain every muscle to cross the line first. Yet, even those 
who win receive only a crown of bay leaves that withers in a few hours. 
But those who run the race of life as Christians should, denying them- 
selves those things that would hamper them in their striving for the goal 
to which God has destined them, are certain of winning an imperishable 
crown, a crown whose brilliance will remain untarnished for all eternity. 


Reason Confirms the Christian Teaching 


No intelligent person can afford to neglect the lesson which the Church 
proposes to the serious consideration of Catholics at the beginning of her 
penitential season. Even if we had no revelation from on high urging 
us to keep our eyes fixed on the reward that awaits us beyond the 
grave, our own reason would tell us that we are obliged to study the 
problem of life’s purpose and to regulate our conduct in such wise that 
we may reach the goal for which we are destined as rational beings. 
Neither does it require any abstruse process of reasoning to come to the 
conclusion that our soul is immortal, and that in the next world our just 
Creator will reward or punish us according as we have observed or re- 
jected the norms of morality which our own intelligence clearly per- 
ceives. No one who has attained the use of reason can be ignorant that 
lust and drunkenness are wrong, because they involve the enslavement 
of the spiritual soul by the material body and reduce man to the level of 
the brute. It is equally apparent that falsehood and theft, destructive 
as they are of the right order of human society, are in opposition to the 
very law of nature. Even the atheist, though he may protest that there 
is no reason why a person may not indulge his passions and his personal 
inclinations to the utmost, knows in his heart that if he acts thus he is 
doing something unreasonable which degrades his dignity as a human 
being. 


The Christian Motives for Penance 


Now, to act in accordance with even the natural law demands self- 
denial. We must hold in check the cravings of the flesh, the excessive 
desire for the gratification of self, the tendency to shun whatever entails 
difficulty or suffering. All this our natural reason tells us. But our 
Catholic Faith, based on the teachings of Christ and His Apostles, is 
more explicit and more detailed on the subject of self-denial. The na- 
tural law obliges us to that measure of self-restraint and abnegation that 
is necessary to keep us from doing what is positively wrong; but the 
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standard of virtue laid down by Christianity demands a higher degree 
of mortification. The Catholic Church also proposes more exalted mo- 
tives for self-denial than the mere avoidance of sin, such as penance for 
our past transgressions, satisfaction for the sins of mankind, and, above 
all, greater conformity to our Divine Model, Jesus Christ, who laid down 
for all His disciples the principle: ‘If anyone wishes to come after Me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow Me” (Matt., xx. 
24). 

The modern world regards penance as folly. Indeed, even some 
Catholics seem to believe that ascetic practices which involve pain and 
inconvenience are out of date at the present day. They do not seem to 
realize that the teachings of Christ are intended for the men and women 
of all generations. If anything, self-denial is even more necessary in our 
times because we are so liable to be influenced by the spirit of self-indul- 
gence that prevails to-day. In view of the lack of moral restraint that is 
so characteristic of our generation, we must be particularly alert to the 
need of mortification and penance. Catholics who are negligent in the 
practice of penance should take to heart the words of St. Paul in to- 
day’s Epistle. Despite the sublime graces bestowed on the Apostle, 
despite the extraordinary labors he undertook in the preaching of the 
Gospel, he emphatically declared himself bound to the performance of 
penance. “I chastize my body and bring it into subjection, lest perhaps 
after preaching to others I myself should be rejected’’ (I Cor., ix. 27), 


Self-Denial Includes the Repression of Every Inordinate Passion 


Not infrequently we hear the charge that those who deny themselves 
rigorously in one respect seek compensation by giving full rein to their 
desires and inclinations in another. Those who make this accusation 
sometimes allege as an argument that certain Catholics of their ac- 
quaintance who are most exact in the observance of the laws of fast and 
abstinence, are yet noted for their hasty temper or their avarice or their 
habit of uncharitable talk. Those who argue in this fashion are prone to 
conclude that mortification among Catholics is a merely external prac- 
tice, not conducive to any radical improvement of conduct. In reply, we 
readily admit that inconsistencies of the kind mentioned are unfortun- 
ately found in some members of our Church. But they surely do not 
represent the true Catholic spirit of self-denial. The virtue of penance, 
if it be genuine, must include the repression of every unlawful inclina- 
tion. There can be no such thing as compensation for self-indulgence in 
one matter by extraordinary mortification in another. But every honest 
person will admit that inconsistencies of this kind are not very frequent 
among Catholics. The majority of those who are faithful to the prac- 
tice of self-denial and penance are quite observant towards all the laws 
of God, particularly the duty of charity towards their neighbor. Ex- 
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ternalism is alien to the Catholic spirit, and Catholics who make virtue 
consist in merely outward practices are the exception to the general rule. 


The Reward of Self-Denial 


The same idea which St. Paul expresses when he compares human life 
to a race appears in the oft-repeated phrase: ‘‘Life is a warfare.’”’ For, 
if we would consistently tend to the goal for which we were created, we 
must battle courageously against many opposing forces—the godless 
world in which we live, Satan with his keen angelic intellect opposing 
the divine plan of salvation, and our own rebellious passions. But it is 
a warfare in which we are not fighting with our own natural powers 
alone. We are enrolled beneath the standard of the cross; He who tri- 
umphed through pain and death is ever at our side in the brunt of the 
battle, and if we call on Him for assistance when our strength is failing, 
we are sure to receive the help we need to persevere bravely in the con- 
flict and triumph over all our enemies. 

To those who enter the contest of life wholeheartedly, resolved to 
overcome all obstacles and to win the imperishable crown that is prom- 
ised every victor, there is granted a joy far surpassing any gratification 
experienced by those whose rule of conduct is to yield in all things to 
their natural desires. Self-denial in the service of Christ brings no un- 
happiness but rather a sense of gladness, a feeling of freedom from the 
servitude of the bodily desires, a zest for further efforts in the cause of 
our Divine Master. In this truly Catholic spirit let us center our 
thoughts and our aspirations on the reward exceeding great that is 
promised to us, and gladly heed the exhortation to the practice of noble 
Christian self-denial given us this day by our Church as she dons the 
violet garb of penance. 


Sexagesima Sunday 
Christian Patience 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Enumeration of St. Paul’s sufferings given in to-day’s Epistle. 
(2) A person’s strength of character is best proved in affliction. 
(3) Mere stoicism is not virtue. 
(4) The bearing of sufferings from a supernatural motive is a noble 

Christian virtue, constituting a high type of self-denial. 

(5) Christian patience fosters conformity to God’s will and humility. 
(6) The patient enduring of pain is an important part of the Christian life. 
(7) We receive help from Christ to bear our sufferings patiently. 


Few Saints have endured more intense and more varied sufferings in 
the cause of Christ than St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles. The 
Epistle of to-day’s Mass, an excerpt from the Saint’s Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, enumerates some of the trials that came to him in the 
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course of his missionary career. The passage is one of the most striking 
in the writings of St. Paul, its terse and graphic style manifesting the 
emotional stress with which he composed it. He had in mind the false 
pretensions to zeal of some of the members of the Church of Corinth. 
“Are they ministers of Christ? I—to speak as a fool—am more; in 
many more labors, in prisons more frequently, in lashes above measure, 
often exposed to death. From the Jews five times I received forty lashes 
less one. Thrice I was scourged, once I was stoned, thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day I was adrift on the sea; in journeyings 
often, in perils from floods, in perils from robbers, in perils from my own 
nation, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils from false brethren; in labor and 
hardships, in many sleepless nights, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. Besides these outer things, there is my 
daily pressing anxiety, the care of all the churches’ (II Cor., xi. 23-28). 
And it should be remembered that these words were written ten years 
before the Apostle’s death, when there still awaited him many other 
perils, contradictions, painful labors, and finally, after a long imprison- 
ment, a criminal’s death outside the walls of Rome. 


True Strength of Character Revealed in Time of Affliction 


A person’s true worth is best revealed only in time of affliction. While 
all goes well with a person, while he possesses health and temporal 
abundance and the affection of relatives and friends, there is no way of 
determining whether he has a strong or a weak character. But when 
pain and sickness make life a burden, when financial difficulties press on 
every side, when those who appeared to be loyal prove false—then only 
one who is truly brave can meet the difficulties with fortitude and carry 
on his duties perseveringly and conscientiously. From this standard we 
can see that the greatness of St. Paul is due to his courageous endurance 
of sufferings as much as to his unflagging zeal in propagating the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 

The mere bearing of suffering is not a virtue. Sometimes we meet 
men and women who have trained themselves to accept pain unflinch- 
ingly, without any other motive than the personal gratification which 
they experience in triumphing over their feelings. This is what we call 
stoicism—a word derived from the philosophical system of the ancient 
Stoics, who regarded indifference to suffering as the supreme act of vir- 
tue. It does not require very deep intellectual acumen to perceive the 
grave error underlying such a philosophy. Suffering as such is an evil; 
and no human being in his right senses should assume an attitude of in- 
difference towards it, for our nature tends to repel whatever is painful. 
Those who regard stoicism as something commendable are upholding 
a view utterly at variance with right reason. 
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Accordingly, the endurance of suffering becomes virtuous only when 
it is directed to a good end. Then we have the virtue of patience. At 
times we have examples of this virtue in the purely natural sphere, as in 
the case of a sick person who bears his afflictions without complaining, 
and even cheerfully, so that he may not cast a spell of gloom over the 
family circle. Such patience is noble and praiseworthy, but it is far in- 
ferior to the patience that should characterize every Christian. 


Patient Suffering as a Form of Christian Penance 


The Christian, to be a worthy follower of Christ, must willingly 
endure sufferings from a supernatural motive. There are many such 
motives, prompting us to genuine Christian patience. In the first place, 
the willing acceptance of trials and afflictions is a most commendable 
and fruitful form of penance. Last Sunday, at the beginning of the 
Church’s liturgical season of penance, we considered the purpose and the 
benefits of self-denial. It must not be thought that only self-inflicted 
suffering possesses penitential value. The patient endurance of suffer- 
ings that come to us involuntarily is also a true act of mortification. 
Even though we may not will the suffering itself, and may even be tak- 
ing measures to get rid of it (as in the case of sickness), our internal act 
of accepting it courageously is a true act of self-denial, which at times is a 
deed of heroic virtue. For this reason the Council of Trent, in enumerat- 
ing the various ways in which we can do penance and thus make satis- 
faction for the temporal punishment due to our sins, mentioned in the 
first place ‘‘sufferings inflicted by God and patiently borne.” 


The Christian Virtues of Resignation and Humility 


Another precious fruit of Christian patience is the fostering of the all- 
important virtue of resignation to God’s will. The very foundation of 
Christian holiness is the conformity of man’s will to that of the Al- 
mighty. The most sublime prayer uttered by the Son of God in the 
course of His earthly lifetime was that which rose from the depths of 
His sorrowing heart in the Garden of Gethsemane: ‘Father, if it is 
possible, let this cup pass away from Me; yet not as I will, but as Thou 
willest’”’ (Matt., xxvi. 39). When we endure the cup of anguish because 
it is sent us by our Heavenly Father, we are imitating the exalted virtue 
of our Divine Redeemer in the hour of His most bitter suffering. 

Humility, another basic Christian virtue, is also an effect of suffering 
patiently endured. In time of tribulation and distress man best realizes 
his own weakness and his absolute need of divine assistance, and this 
conviction stimulates him to pray humbly to God for help and strength. 
There is a noteworthy difference in this respect between pagan stoicism 
and Christian patience. The former tends to develop a feeling of self- 
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sufficiency. The stoic is quite proud of his ability to bear pain without 
flinching. The Christian, on the contrary, makes his sufferings a means 
of impressing more deeply on his soul the realization that he is entirely 
dependent on God, that everything he has is a free gift of God. With 
Job (i. 21) he repeats: ‘“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away.” 

The patient endurance of suffering is so vital a feature of the true 
Christian life that the Saints eagerly yearned for pain and tribulation so 
that they might be afforded an opportunity of practising this noble vir- 
tue. ‘To suffer and to be despised for Thee,’ was the reply of St. John 
of the Cross, when Our Lord asked him what favor he most desired. The 
same spirit is manifest in the words of St. Paul which terminate to- 
day’s Epistle: ‘‘Gladly therefore I will glory in my infirmities, that the 
strength of Christ may dwell in me” (II Cor., xii. 9). The ordinary 
Christian is not expected to pray for suffering; he may quite lawfully 
pray to be delivered from bodily and mental pain, as even Christ Him- 
self prayed during His agony. But we are all required to accept willingly 
whatever trials God may send us. They are the expression of God’s 
providence in our regard; they are our share in the suffering of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, and if we accept them with Christian patience, they 
will become jewels in the imperishable crown of glory which awaits us 
beyond the grave. 


Contrast between Stoicism and Christian Endurance 


The stoic relies entirely on himself in the hour of tribulation. That is 
why it not infrequently happens that those who pride themselves on 
their ability to bear suffering without complaining fail miserably when 
some grave and unexpected trial falls to their lot. Human nature, even 
at its best, is very weak, and its efforts to be valiant in a great crisis are 
often pitifully inadequate. But the Christian has an unfailing source of 
strength in the cross of Christ. The faithful followers of the Son of God, 
when they contemplate the example of patient suffering given by their 
Master on the summit of Calvary, are strengthened and consoled even 
in the bitterest anguish. In Him they find refuge when the burden of 
sorrow is laid upon them. That is why the patient enduring of suffering 
by a faithful Christian is justly called the victory of the cross. It is the 
renewal in one of His members of the same triumph which Christ 
achieved when He unflinchingly bore His cross to Calvary and without 
complaint hung on that gibbet of pain and humiliation until the measure 
of the suffering assigned to Him by His Father was completed. And 
those who imitate Him by Christian patience have a right to rejoice in 
His triumph; when their term of life is drawing to a close they can ex- 
claim with Him in tones of gratitude and exultation: “It is finished... . 
Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
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Quinquagesima Sunday 
Christian Charity 


SYNOPSIS: (1) To-day’s Epistle gives St. Paul’s inspiring description of charity. 

(2) Charity is love for God and for all whom God loves. 

(3) Description of an act of charity towards God. 

(4) It is easy to make an act of charity towards God, and such an act 
procures for the sinner the pardon of his sins. 

(5) If we truly love God, we shall love our neighbor as ourselves. 

(6) Catholics should ask themselves if they have charity as described by 
St. Paul. 

(7) Charity is not good nature; neither does it compromise in matters 
of faith or morals. 

(8) Genuine charity can serve as a means of bringing non-Catholics into 
the Church. 

(9) The world of to-day stands in great need of charity, and Catholics 
especially should strive to excel in the practice of this virtue. 


The Epistle of to-day’s Mass contains what is undoubtedly the most 
sublime passage in the writings of St. Paul—his inspiring description 
and commendation of charity. “If I should speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, but do not have charity, I have become as sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal. And if I have prophecy and know all 
mysteries and all knowledge, and if I have all faith so as to remove 
mountains, yet do not have charity, I am nothing. And if I distribute 
all my goods to feed the poor, and if I deliver my body to be burned, yet 
do not have charity, it profits me nothing. Charity is patient, is kind; 
charity does not envy, is not pretentious, is not puffed up, is not ambi- 
tious, is not self-seeking, is not provoked; thinks no evil, does not re- 
joice over wickedness, but rejoices with the truth; bears with all things, 
believes all things, hopes all things, endures all things. . . .So there abide 
faith, hope and charity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity” 
(I Cor., xiii. 1-13). 


The True Meaning of Charity 


To understand this marvellous passage properly, we must perceive 
correctly the meaning of the word charity, as the Apostle used it. Un- 
fortunately, in modern times the word charity is usually employed in 
the restricted sense of alms given to the needy. But St. Paul was 
speaking of the highest type of love when he penned these words about 
charity—love for God and love for those whom God loves. Hence, the 
words of the Apostle are simply a paraphrase of Christ’s great command- 
ments: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and 
with thy whole soul and with thy whole mind and with thy whole 
strength. . . .Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Mark, xii. 30). 

It is not difficult to perceive the supreme excellence of love for God. 
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It is the noblest act of which the creature is capable in homage to his 
Creator. Recognizing the infinite goodness of the divine nature, the 
soul gives God the first place in its affection and promises to give Him 
the preference above every created good. It is an unselfish love, based 
on the goodness of God in itself, and thus is distinct from the act of grati- 
tude which is based on the goodness of God towards man. To be true 
charity, the act of love must tend to God as made known by revelation, 
not merely as He is known by the light of human reason. 


Not Difficult to Make an Act of Divine Charity 


It is important to bear in mind that it is not difficult to make an act of 
divine charity, though many persons seem to think that such an act is 
beyond the powers of the ordinary individual, and is possible only to the 
Saints. This notion is based on the erroneous belief that an act of love 
for God must be accompanied by emotional fervor. The truth is that 
an act of divine charity requires only the realization on the part of the 
intellect that God is the sovereign good, and the resolution on the part 
of the will to give God, as made known by the light of faith, the first 
place in the order of appreciation. No one who is convinced of the 
truth of Catholic teaching should find this particularly difficult. The 
chief benefit of an act of love, from our standpoint, is that it procures the 
remission of sin. However grievous and numerous may be the sins that 
burden a person’s conscience, if he makes an act of divine charity, with 
the intention of later confessing his sins, he is immediately pardoned and 
restored to God’s grace. 

If we truly love God because of His goodness, we shall also love all 
creatures who participate in that goodness. Accordingly, genuine 
charity extends to all mankind—to ourselves and to every other member 
of the human race, as well as to the Angels and Saints in heaven and the 
souls in purgatory. The objection might be raised that sinners, de- 
prived as they are of sanctifying grace which is the participation of the 
goodness of God, are not deserving objects of our supernatural love. The 
answer is that even the worst sinners, as long as they are on earth, are 
capable of receiving sanctifying grace and thus are potentially in the 
possession of the divine goodness. Hence, they must be included in our 
charity, even those who do harm to us, for Christ has commanded: 
“Love your enemies, do good to those who hate you” (Matt., v. 43). 
Only the devils and those human beings that have been condemned to 
the eternal punishment of hell are excluded from the scope of our charity, 
for they no longer have even the possibility of sharing in God’s super- 
natural goodness through sanctifying grace. 


St. Paul’s Standard of Charity 


It is deplorable to meet Catholics who are apparently devout, who 
frequently receive the sacraments, yet fail notably in the duty of charity 
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towards their fellow-men. To guard against such inconsistency it is 
well for us to study the description of charity given by St. Paul and 
make it the subject of a sincere examination of conscience. ‘“‘Charity 
is patient, is kind” —are we gentle and kindly towards every one, espe- 
cially those who do not naturally appeal to us? “Charity does not 
envy’’—are we ever guilty of that despicable vice of disliking others be- 
cause they surpass us in ability? ‘Charity is not pretentious, is not 
puffed up’’—have we any reason to fear that we are in the class of those 
inconsistent individuals who are full of conceit, are convinced that they 
are always right, yet at the same time are most exact in the externals of 
piety? “Charity is not ambitious, is not self-seeking’’—are we suf- 
ficiently on our guard against unlawful ambition and selfish motives in 
our dealings with our neighbor? ‘‘Charity is not provoked, thinks no 
evil’—do we belong to that class of persons who at once manifest dis- 
pleasure, or at least indulge in uncharitable thoughts, when anyone dif- 
fers with them? ‘Charity does not rejoice over wickedness but rejoices 
with the truth’ —do we ever take pleasure in contrasting our holiness 
with the wickedness of others, as if the credit was our own, instead of 
truthfully acknowledging God as the author of whatever good we pos- 
sess? ‘Charity bears with all things, believes all things, hopes all things, 
endures all things’’—do we endeavor to put up with the injuries we re- 
ceive from others, trusting that they are acting in good faith? 


Charity Must Be Supernatural 


Anyone who can honestly assure himself that he habitually lives up 
to the conditions placed by St. Paul for our relations with our fellow- 
creatures certainly possesses charity in a high degree. We must be 
careful, however, not to confound charity with mere good nature. 
There are some who are kind and helpful towards their fellow-men, be- 
cause such a mode of acting gives them a feeling of satisfaction. To be 
genuine charity, our kindness towards our neighbor must be based on 
supernatural motives. Moreover, true charity never goes so far as to 
compromise principles of faith or morals. For example, in our dealings 
with non-Catholics we are never allowed to tell them that it makes no 
difference what religion a person practises, even though there may be 
reason to fear that they will be offended if we give expression to the 
teaching of our Church that there is only one true religion, and that the 
Catholic religion. 

The exercise of sincere charity towards all our neighbors often serves 
as a means of bringing non-Catholics into the one true fold. Those who 
are not of our faith are wont to regard the practice of charity as the chief 
norm of a person’s fidelity to his religious convictions. Accordingly, 
when they come into contact with Catholics whose lives reflect all the 
qualities of genuine charity mentioned by St. Paul, they argue that the 
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idealsof the Catholicreligion must be very noble, and the favorable impres- 
sion thus engendered may be the first step towards the Catholic Church. 
On the other hand, the neglect of charity by a Catholic begets in out- 
siders a very unfavorable judgment about the Catholic Church. 

To-day, as never before in the history of mankind, the world needs 
charity. Discord and unhappiness are rampant over the entire world, 
hatred and envy fill the hearts of men, a war that is almost universal is 
working havoc with civilization. All human efforts to bring about peace 
and mutual understanding are proving fruitless, and so it will continue 
until men realize that divine charity, love of God and love of their fel- 
low-men in God, must become an active factor in human life before peace 
can reign. Catholics, inasmuch as they have the fullness of divine 
truth, should point out the way towards peace to the rest of mankind by 
making special efforts to practise charity—the virtue which Our Lord 
designated as the predominant trait of His disciples, the virtue so highly 
extolled by St. Paul, when he said: “So there abide faith, hope and 
charity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity.” 


First Sunday of Lent 
The Proper Use of Grace 


SYNOPSIS: (1) It is sad at the close of life to recall wasted opportunities. 

(2) It is especially tragic to recall the neglect of God’s grace, to which St. 
Paul refers in to-day’s Epistle. 

(3) Description of actual grace. 

(4) Contrast between the proper use and the rejection of God’s grace. 

(5) Sometimes God gives us graces in the form of a chain, and it is im- 
portant to utilize each successive link. 

(6) Even though we reject grace, God in His goodness often continues to 
bestow other graces. 

(7) We should be careful not to reject any grace, for it may be the last we 
shall receive. 

(8) The Lenten season invites us in a particular manner to make good 
use of divine grace. 


One of the saddest features of old age is the remembrance of wasted 
opportunities. How often we hear a person nearing the grave exclaim 
regretfully: “If I had studied harder in my youth. . . .If I had taken that 
business venture. . . .If I had gone into a political career, etc.!’” Each of 
these expressions of regret implies the assurance that the speaker would 
have attained a high place of honor or an abundance of temporal pros- 
perity if he had properly utilized the opportunity in question. 

Far more tragic is the remembrance of wasted graces, the remorse for 
spiritual opportunities given by God and rejected. Many men and 
women, including a large proportion of those who have succeeded in life 
from the temporal standpoint, have reason to look back over the years 
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that are gone for ever and say: “If I had given more generously to the 
poor. . . .If I had received the Sacraments more frequently. . . .If I had 
taken advantage of the opportunity of entering a Religious Order, etc.!”’ 
Each expression of this nature represents the neglect of a precious grace, 
an opportunity of rich supernatural merit cast aside. 

Such thoughts as these naturally come to the mind of Catholics on 
the First Sunday of Lent, when they hear in the Epistle of the Mass the 
exhortation of St. Paul: ‘Brethren, we entreat you not to receive 
the grace of God in vain” (II Cor., vi. 1). The Apostle was speaking to the 
Christians of Corinth, most of whom were fervent in the practice of their 
newly accepted faith; yet, he deemed it necessary to warn them against 
the misfortune of turning a deaf ear to the promptings of the Holy Spirit 
in their hearts. 


Description of Actual Grace 


Divine grace is not something tangible, something that can be per- 
ceived by the senses, like an invitation to a business opportunity that of- 
fers the prospect of great wealth. Yet, grace is just as truly an invita- 
tion, presenting the soul with an opportunity of doing something pleasing 
to God and of amassing spiritual treasure in heaven. We are speaking 
now of actual grace, which includes the enlightenment of the mind and 
the persuasion of the will, conferred by God so that man may perform a 
certain good deed. When God thus inspires a creature to an act of vir- 
ture, He gives assurance of the necessary moral strength to accomplish 
the task, however difficult it may be to human nature. Grace as such 
cannot be directly perceived, even by the faculties of the soul, for it is 
something supernatural. However, by the effects on our soul we can 
often surmise that a grace has been granted us. There comes to our mind 
the thought that we can and should undertake a certain good work; 
there is in the will an urge to perform it. We have every reason to believe 
in such circumstances that God is acting quietly but forcibly in our soul. 
He has done His part; He now awaits our consent. He will not force 
us; even under the impulse of the most extraordinary grace we can exer- 
cise our prerogative of free will, and make our own determination either 
to accept or to reject it. 

Every grace accepted and properly used means progress of the soul 
towards the ultimate goal of every human life, the everlasting possession 
of God. Every grace neglected means a wasted opportunity. However, 
to refuse a grace is not necessarily a sin. Strictly speaking, we can con- 
demn the rejection of grace as sinful only when it is an invitation to 
something that is obligatory. When the good deed to which God sum- 
mons us is something over and above our duty, we cannot say that the 
recipient is guilty of any positive wrong if he fails to make use of it. 
However, ordinarily the source of such a refusal will be at least a venial 
sin, the yielding to some inordinate inclination, particularly sloth. And 
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when a person accustoms himself to refuse all divine invitations to tasks 
that are not of strict obligation, he is liable very soon to reject graces 
calling him to good deeds that are obligatory. The man who neglects 
the inspiration to receive Holy Communion once a month and contents 
himself with approaching the holy table once or twice a year, will prob- 
ably in the course of time fail to make his Easter duty. The woman 
who pays no heed to the voice within her telling her that she should re- 
strain her desire for pleasure, and resolves to stay just within the limits 
of God’s law, will very likely soon be indulging in forbidden amuse- 
ments. 

Sometimes God gives us His graces in the form of a chain. That is, 
if we accept a certain grace we shall be granted another for the perform- 
ance of a more excellent deed, and so on; eventually by fidelity to each 
successive link in the chain we shall achieve some very noble and heroic 
acts of Christian virtue. This is the way in which many of the Saints 
attained to the lofty pinnacle of sanctity. The beginnings of their 
spiritual progress were quite ordinary, but through constant and exact 
fidelity to the graces they received they gradually drew away from the 
common plane of holiness and with ever-growing ardor mounted the 
heights of Christian perfection. Beyond doubt, many other members 
of the Church receive as abundant graces as some of the great Saints, but 
because their codperation is refused, or is given in a very limited measure, 
they practise at most a mediocre type of virtue. 


God’s Extraordinary Benevolence 


It would be erroneous to conclude, however, that the rejection of an 
individual grace, even though it is intended to lead to a lengthy chain of 
graces, means that a person cuts himself off permanently from the divine 
helps he needs to attain to eternal salvation. The providence of God to- 
wards His creatures is very different from the methods employed by 
human beings in their relations with one another. The rich man who 
generously offers his poor neighbor an advantageous position and is 
repulsed, usually makes no second offer. We do not blame him for this. 
He has done all that human benevolence requires; to go out of his way 
to offer the ungrateful neighbor another opportunity would be extraor- 
dinary kindness. Yet, God bestows His graces in this generous fash- 
ion; as long as a person lives, our Heavenly Father continues to grant 
him one grace after another, even though he continues to refuse them. 
Of course, these successive graces are not usually so plentiful or so ex- 
cellent or so frequent as those which would have been granted if the 
recipient had been faithful, but they are sufficient to put one on the way 
to eternal salvation. Thus does God continue to plead for our love, 
despite our hardness of heart. How clearly this is expressed in the plain- 
tive exclamation of Christ over Jerusalem, whose people time and time 
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again had rejected the most precious graces He had offered by His teach- 
ingand Hisexample: ‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem! thou who killest the proph- 
ets and stonest those who are sent to thee! How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen gathers her young under her 
wings, but thou wouldst not!’’ (Matt., xxiii. 37). 

Even though God is so generous, it is a dangerous thing to trifle with 
divine grace. We never can be sure whether any particular grace we 
receive may not be the last in our lifetime—not indeed in the sense that 
God will close His heart to us, but in the sense that immediately after 
this grace has been granted we may receive the summons of death. The 
Epistle of to-day contains the warning: ‘Behold, now is the acceptable 
time; behold, now is the day of salvation” (II Cor., vi. 2). If any por- 
tion of the Catholic liturgical year is fruitful in grace, it is the Lenten 
season. It is encouraging to remember also that God regards not only 
the prayers of the individual Catholic but also the prayers of the Church. 
Even the less worthy members of the Church receive a special outpouring 
of grace during this holy season because of the prayers and the self- 
denial of the devout members, for by our incorporation in the unity of 
the Mystical Body we all benefit by the holiness of our fervent fellow- 
Catholics. 


A Practical Resolution 


All of us should seriously ponder on the words of the Apostle: ‘‘Breth- 
ren, we entreat you not to receive the grace of God in vain” (II Cor., 
vi. 1). Many Catholics are now entering on the last Lent they will 
spend on earth; and some of them are in the full vigor and strength of 
youth, giving every prospect of many years of life. There is none of us 
who has the assurance that he or she is not included in this group. The 
most practical resolution each of us can make to-day is to use to the best 
advantage every grace that God will grant us in this coming Lent, par- 
ticularly those graces that will aid us to foster the spirit proper to this 
holy time, the spirit of penance. Life is short; eternity is long. Let us 
repeat from the depths of our hearts the prayer of the Church at the 
Offertory of the Mass over the bread and wine about to become the 
Body and Blood of Christ: ‘In a humble spirit and a contrite heart 
may we be received by Thee, O Lord, and may our sacrifice be so offered 
up in Thy sight this day that it may be pleasing to Thee, O Lord God!’’ 








Book Rebiews 


Youth Guidance.\—To characterize 
Father Hennrich’s volume (comprising 
319 large pages) as a multum in parvo 
might well seem to be a contradiction in 
terms. Nevertheless, that volume dis- 
cusses sO very many and such broad and 
fairly deep subjects with both intelligent 
and intelligible accuracy and breadth of 
outlook as to make a reader marvel at 
the practical condensation of so many in- 
triguing questions and adaptable con- 
clusions. Meanwhile, however, addi- 
tional sources of information and dis- 
cussion are indicated in helpful foot- 
notes. 

The general character of the volume is 
indicated in the two pages of the Jntro- 
duction, from which it seems desirable to 
quote here a slight portion: ‘‘The guid- 
ance of youth during leisure time com- 
prises positive and negative factors. 
First of all, it aims to lead our youth 
through the vicissitudes of life in such a 
manner that they will not lose eternal 
life, but will increase their heavenly 
glory. This phase of guidance is pri- 
marily extended by religious instruction 
and good example, especially in the home. 
The negative factor (although in some 
cases quite positive in effect) is to keep 
youth from becoming worldly or, what is 
practically the same, anti-Christian. 
Leisure-time guidance is, therefore, prin- 
cipally a defense mechanism or means 
employed for the higher purpose of keep- 
ing the members of Christ in a living 
union with His Church, His Mystical 
Body. The individual activities used 
for this purpose need not all be religious, 
but all must be permeated by religious 
principles and harmless in themselves 


1 Youth Guidance. By Kilian J. Henn- 
rich, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. Author of 
“Boy Guidance,” ‘‘Boyleaders’ Primer,” 
“Catholic Action Handbook,” “‘Seraphic 
Youth,” “Watchful Elders,” etc. 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 
City, v + 314 pp.). 


and in their implications. The field of 
these activities is so wide and their 
number so large and constantly increas- 
ing that they could not be covered com- 
pletely in one single volume. However, 
all that is of importance and useful for 
parish application may well be condensed 
into one book.” 

To this selection may well be added 
the three concluding paragraphs: (1) 
“This volume is logically divided into 
two parts. The first part deals with the 
organization of youth, its component 
parts, activities, objectives, and spirit. 
Although youth has already been organ- 
ized in some cities and dioceses, the 
organization is still in its incipient stage 
as far as the country and Church are 
concerned.” (2) ‘‘The second part of 
our work concerns itself with leadership 
and the training of leaders, as far as it is 
practical for parochial purposes. A 
chapter on leadership in general is 
followed by the discussion of leadership 
applied to specific fields. Leadership 
in recreation receives extensive treat- 
ment. The conclusion will call attention 
to certain particulars helpful in work for 
youth.” (3) “The interest shown by 
readers in the articles when they ap- 
peared serially, induced the writer and 
publisher to present them in this volume. 
It is hoped that these pages may make a 
further practical contribution to the 
organization of youth and the training 
of competent leaders.”’ 

As noted above, the volume is divided 
into two Parts. part One deals with 
“Organization and Its Spirit,” and com- 
prises ten chapters dealing (amongst 
other things) with Organizing Catholic 
Youth, Special Problems, The Spirit of 
Catholic Youth Work, Redirecting 
Youth, Youth Work in Retrospect, Er- 
rors to Be Avoided in Youth Work. 

Part Two deals with ‘‘Leadership” and 
comprises fourteen chapters, a few of 
whose titles will perhaps sufficiently sug- 
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gest the character and outlook of Part 
Two. We find, for instance, such prac- 
tical outlooks as the following chapters 
suggest: Leadership and Catholic Ac- 
tion, Leadership Training, Applied Lead- 
ership, The Pope and Christian Leader- 
ship, Leadership in Labor and Economy, 
Social Leadership, Recreational Leader- 
ship of Youth, Play Leadership, Disci- 
pline in Recreation, Educational and 
Cultural Work, Program Making and 
Conclusion. 

An Epilogue of seven pages remarks: 
“Just before this work went to press, 
there appeared a letter from His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, addressed to the Second 
Annual Conference of Diocesan Youth 
Directors, dated August 25, 1941. Be- 
cause this letter is so important and 
confirms and summarizes so much of 
what has been stated in these pages, it 
was added as an Epilogue. Some lines 
were omitted at the beginning and at the 
end, and some explanatory notes were 
added.” 

The volume concludes with a very 
helpful Index of 12 columns, even a 
somewhat cursory reading of which 
would whet the appetite of all priestly 
readers, but especially of those that are 
engaged in pastoral work. One highly 
interesting and (in a very condensed fash- 
ion) broadly instructive feature of the 
volume is the fairly large number of 
(what might be termed) comprehensive 
tables or categories of things discussed 
largely in various chapters: e.g., “‘Virtues 
and the Corresponding Vices” (pages 
70-72); a table naming 28 of the “‘quali- 
ties, natural or acquired, a perfect per- 
sonality should possess” (page 117); ‘‘a 
leadership training plan’ which ‘‘should 
include the following essentials’ (pages 
179-180); an Annotated Bibliography 
(pages 180-183); ‘Qualities of Leader- 
ship’ (page 198); ‘‘Psychology of Boy- 
hood” (page 213); Part II of the same 
title (page 220); ‘‘Psychology of Play” 
(page 248); “Physical Education & 
Training” (page 253); “Stunts” (page 
260); ‘‘Discipline of the Brigade” (page 
266); “Educational Work” (page 281); 


“Program of the Brigade’ (page 294); 
“Bibliography” (pages 298-300). 

It would seem needless to suggest that 
every parish library and every parish 
rectory would do well to possess several 
copies of a singularly helpful volume such 
as the too brief ‘“‘review” here given has 
attempted to illustrate. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Recent Works on Psychology.—Writ- 
ten as a textbook for undergraduates, 
Father Anable’s work on ‘‘Philosophical 
Psychology,”* presents facts, theories, 
and fundamental philosophical concep- 
tions in psychology in a clear and simple 
manner. Its most distinguishing fea- 
ture is its division—into a First Part, 
called Fundamental Psychology, and a 
Second, dealing with Human Psychol- 
ogy. This is in accordance, of course, 
with Aristotelean tradition, since here 
“psyche” is not only the rational soul, 
and even less the multitude of mental 
phenomena, but also the principle of 
life. Life, therefore, is the first topic 
to be discussed, after a short explana- 
tion of the scope of philosophical psy- 
chology. The concluding chapters of 
Part I deal with the problems of the ori- 
gin of life and the concept of evolution. 
Perhaps it would have been advisable to 
say one word about “emergence,” be- 
cause the student is sure to come across 
this term occasionally. Part II starts 
with explaining the nature of ‘‘faculty,”’ 
and then proceeds to study the single 
faculties and their réle in human life. 
The concluding chapters are on the na- 
ture of the soul. It is obvious that such 
a textbook cannot present many ma- 
terially new views. This work, how- 
ever, is characterized by an unusually 
extensive consideration of actual prob- 
lems and actual literature. It is more 
than a mere introduction into philosophi- 
cal psychology. It may well serve to 
give the student of psychology a sound 
foundation in philosophy so that he will 
be able to apply the principles to a criti- 

1 Philosophical Psychology. By Ray- 
mond J. Anable, S.J. (Fordham Uni- 
versity Press, New York City, pp. xii + 
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cal study of current experimental and 
theoretical work in his field. The bibli- 
ographical references are well chosen. 
The way of presentation is a happy com- 
bination of the traditional procedure 
(thesis, proofs) and a readable text. It 
is to be hoped that this book will be 
widely used in Catholic colleges. 

Father Ayd’s “Introductory Manual 
in Psychology’? is written to help stu- 
dents in nursing in their endeavors. This 
aim has been realized perfectly. It is 
hardly possible to bring together a more 
complete and more instructive summary 
of psychology within so few pages. The 
selection of references is judicious, and 
the text meets all requirements. There 
is enough of philosophy and not too much 
of physiology. The equilibrium is well 
preserved. The booklet will indubit- 
ably prove useful for others besides the 
group for which it has been planned. It 
deserves to be at hand in the library of 
every Catholic senior high school and 
college. 

Rupo.r ALuEeRS, M.D., P#.D. 

2 An Introductory Manual in Psy- 
chology. By Joseph J. Ayd, S.J. 
(Fordham University Press, New York 
City, pp. x + 161). 


Rubrics of the Mass.—In Volume I 
of his comprehensive and detailed com- 
mentary on the rubrics for ‘“‘The Cele- 
bration of Mass,”’! Father J. O’Connell 


1 Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 












lays the foundation for the other two 
volumes of his series, which have pre- 
viously been noticed in these columns, 
namely, ‘‘The Rite of the Celebration of 
the Mass” (Vol. II) and “The Rite of 
High Mass and Sung Mass” (Vol. III). 
As the title indicates, the series is in 
English. 

The extent to which Volume I ex- 
pands on Rubrice generales Missalis and 
interprets them in the light of the re- 
quirements of the Code and the recent 
Decrees of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites will perhaps best appear from an 
enumeration of the chapter headings. 
They are as follows: The Sacred Liturgy; 
The Liturgical Law; The Time and 
Place of Mass; The Application of the 
Mass; The Calendar; Votive Masses; 
The Conventual Mass; Requiem Masses; 
The Variable Parts of the Mass; Defects 
in the Celebration of Mass, and The 
Material Requisites for the Celebration 
of Mass. Besides being well indexed, 
Volume I (like the other two) contains a 
bibliography, a glossary of liturgical 
terms, and an appendix setting forth the 
rules governing the posture of the laity 
at Solemn and High Masses. 

In presenting the usage peculiar to 
the Church in the United States, Father 
O’Connell had in this volume also the 
able assistance of Dom Matthew Britt, 
monk of St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, 
Washington. 


Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Pa.D. 








